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FORT UNION—AS PAINTED UPON BED-TICKING, BY AN EMPLOYEE OF THE AMERICAN FUR 
COMPANY, 


MONTANA AND IDAHO. 


INCE the passage of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska Act, in 1854, the great mid- 
dle belt of States—Kansas, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Utah, Nevada and California 
—has been woven into a perfect band, 
from the Missouri to the Pacific. Just 
north of it, the threads of the second 
belt—Dacotah, Montana, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington—begin to assume shape 
and texture. Another territory is in 
contemplation, to embrace portions of 
Montana, Dacotah and Utah, under the 
proposed name of Wyoming. A Dill, 
organizing it, passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives last year, but failed in the 
Senate. Wyoming is a good name ; but 
one man in American history is com- 
memorated by a future State, and anoth- 





er ought to be. We have the Territory 
of Washington—let us have the Terri- 
tory of Lincoln. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, is the metropo- 
lis and distributing point between the 
Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Neva- 
da. From it Virginia, capital of Mon- 
tana, lies four hundred and seventy-five 
miles north; Boise, capital of Idaho, 
four hundred and fifty miles north-west. 
The road is like the letter Y. Eighty 
miles from Salt Lake, it forks—the right 
stroke leading to Montana, and the left 
to Idaho. Both are traversed by mail- 
coaches. 

For hours after leaving the City of 
the Saints,.the traveler rides along the 
north bank of the Great Salt Lake—a 
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shining mirror, spotted with purple 
mountains of islands, and framed in pale, 
violet peaks, draped with gauzy clouds 
of purest white. He passes thrifty Mor- 
mon villages of dull brown adobe houses, 
with flourishing orchards, shading cot- 
tonwoods, and streets watered by little 
artificial streams. One of these, called 
Morrisville, was built by the fanatical 
followers of Morris, a prophet who out- 
Brighamed Brigham. Persuading them 
that the world, with all its people, except 
themselves, was about to be destroyed, 
he taught them to seize the cattle, horses 
and grain of their neighbors, upon the 
theory that the earth and the fruits there- 
of .belonged to the chosen of the Lord. 

But religion is a poor excuse for horse- 
stealing, and this was too much even 
for the Mormons. In a pitched battle, 
they defeated the schismatics—who fought 
bravely-—lodged a bullet in the brain of 
the pretended prophet, killed several of 
his deluded followers, including women 
and children, and drove out the rest. 
The surviving Morrisites, escorted from 
the Territory by United States soldiers, 
settled in Montana, where they still re- 
side. They asserted of their thieving, 
just as the Saints, from whom they 
were an offshoot, do of polygamy—that 
it was a part of their faith; and Brig- 
ham may learn a wholesome lesson 
from their fate. It is useless to fight the 
moral sentiment of the civilized world. 
Every relic of barbarism must succumb, 
sooner or later. The Mormons begin 
-to comprehend this, for, like many reli- 
gious communities in history, they com- 
bine extreme fanaticism of belief with 
the shrewdest and wisest common sense 
in practical affairs. 

Leaving Utah, with its great basin, 
the passenger crosses over a low bare 
“ divide,” and is in Idaho, on waters run- 
ning to the Pacific. The southern part 
of this young Territory juts far east- 
ward, cutting off Montana from Utah. 
There are no dwellings, except low ad- 
obe stage-stations, with stacks of winter 
hay cut from the wild grass of the val- 
leys. 

The road passes through Port Neuf 
Cafion—thirty miles long—where twice 








the coach bringing gold-dust from Mon- 
tona has been robbed. The most dar- 
ing assault was committed one year ago, 
The stage was crowded with passengers, 
all armed to the teeth, and keeping vig- 
ilant watch—for a suspicious looking 
horseman, his face concealed by a 
slouching hat, had twice ridden past, 
staring into the vehicle. The cafion is 
narrow, with high walls and shrubbery 
along the little brook which threads it. 
In broad daylight, when all were riding 
with guns and revolvers cocked in their 
hands, seven men, with blackened faces, 
instantly rose up from the dense willows 
on each side, stopping the horses, and 
firing into the coach. At the same mo- 
ment the passengers returned the fire, 
but their courage was useless. In stage- 
robberies, which occur frequently on’ the 
lonely roads leading out of our, gold 
regions, persons are seldom able to de- 
fend themselves if they remain in the 
coach. By jumping out and scattering, 
they often succeed in driving away the 
robbers. On this occasion, one of the 
highwaymen was wounded, but escaped; 
four passengers were killed—one riddled 
with fifty bullets and buckshots. The 
robbers secured sixty thousand dol- 
lars in gold dust, climbed back out of 
the cafion to the sand-hills, where wait- 
ing confederates guarded their horses, 
and thus made good their escape. Singu- 
larly, none were ever caught, though 
the people of Montana searched vigor- 
ously for them, through all the border 
States and Territories. 

Beyond, the road winds along the 
clear Snake River, the old Lewis Fork 
of the Columbia... The Indian name, 
Shoshonee, or Winding River, is far 
more fitting and musical than ours. This 
dim, crooked artery of the great desert’s 
heart, fifteen hundred miles in length, 
rises from springs within half a mile of; 
those forming the head-waters of the) 
Missouri. It is the river of desolation. 
Unrelieved by forests or green banks for; 
nearly the entire length, it is a natural 
ditch sunk in the sand—filled with clear 
water, and faintly fringed with scatter- 
ing willows and cottonwoods. 

Many smaller streams suddenly sink 
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into the earth, like the rivers of Damas- 
cus, and, running under ground for many 
miles, atruptly re-appear in their parch- 
ed beds. The road crosses miles of sand, 
which the slow stage-mules and wheels 
plow a foot deep. On the eastern hori- 
zon, the Three Tétons (woman’s breasts) 
—a unique spur of the Rocky Mountains 
—tise side by side, tall, slender and 
spire-like, suggesting the name, the Fin- 
ger Mountains, which belongs to a group 
of Arizona peaks. The Indians call 
them the Three Pinnacles. Pleasant Val- 
ley Station is in a little grassy basin 
—a natural bowl, among the dark hills. 
Just beyond, climbing over the divide 
of the Rocky Mountains, one leaves the 
Pacific slope behind passing into Monta- 
ha, among the tributaries of the Missouri. 

The first important settlement is the 
city of Bannack, named from a tribe of 
Indians. It was the pioneer town of 
Montana, begun deep down in the gulch 
of Grasshopper Creek, inclosed by bare 
lofty mountains. The diggings yielded 
very richly, sometimes paying fifty dol- 
lars per day to the man ; but, like most 
gulch mines, were soon exhausted. In 
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A COACH ROBBERY IN PORT NEUF CANON. 








flush: times, the city had two thousand 
people ; now, it has but a few hundred, 
and is a dreary succession of straggling, 
empty log-houses, overlooked by a huge 
gallows, which has outlived many ten- 
ants. But rich quartz-lodes, now open- 
ing hard by, will give it a new lease of 
life. 

In mining regions, as elsewhere, his- 
tory repeats itself. Bannack was the 
first town of Montana; but, when its 
gulch gave out, other sections were de- 
veloped, and the people flocked to Vir- 
ginia City, seventy miles beyond. That 
continues to flourish; but new settle- 
ments are springing up, among the rich 
mines of Helena and the Blackfoot re- 
gion, which bid fair to eclipse it. 

Virginia was settled in July, 1862, and 
has five thousand people, including Ne- 
vada City and Junction. Environed by 
mountain crests dotted with a few lonely 
cedars, it lies like a huge serpent—the 
head, Virginia—the tail, its two suburbs 
—a crooked, irregular strip of low log- 
houses, winding for nine miles down 
Alder Creek. Many of these cabins are 
deserted. The American. miner is & 
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migratory animal, who will always leave 
five dollars per day for the possibility of 
twenty, especially when the new dig- 
gings are very remote and inaccessible. 
Alder Gulch has yielded many millions 
of dollars, and, for its length—thirteen 
miles—was probably the richest gold de- 
posit ever found. Now, it is completely 
cut to pieces, honey-combed with shafts, 
ridged with ditches, and disemboweled 
with tunnels. A few miners are still 
washing the gold from the brown earth. 

The heart of the town is within a 
hundred yards of the diggings. In 
flush times, it was a crowd of people, 
and a whirl of business. Streets were 
thronged, stores choked with a stream 
of commerce, sidewalks monopolized 
by irrepressible auctioneers, hoarsely cry- 
ing horses, oxen, mules, wagons, and 
household goods. Drinking saloons, 
whose name was legion, were densely 
crowded. Theaters, which always 
spring up in mining regions, were close- 
ly packed. At the hotels, beds were 
hardly obtainable, for love or money. 
Gambling-halls were musical with clink- 
ing coin and shining with yellow gold. 
Hurdy-gurdy houses, with dancing-girls, 
music, and long bars, where whiskey 
was sold at fifty cents a drink, and cham- 
pagne at twelve dollars per bottle, were 


filled with visitors, ranging from judges - 


to blacklegs, in every costume, from 
broadcloth to buckskin. And all this, 
in a town less than one year old, in the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, a thou- 
sand miles from everywhere!. For 
Montana is the most remote Territory 
of the United States, the furthest both 
from New York and San Francisco—the 
great cities of the future, which will yet 
contend for the mastery of the world. 

» Virginia, though less lively than of 
yore, still boasts heavy trade and bust- 
ling streets. The buildings are of logs, 
lumber, and granite, with wooden signs 
overhanging the plank sidewalks. Many 
citizens habitually wear revolvers at their 
belts. 

Daily mail coaches ply north to Hele- 
na, one hundred and twenty-five miles, 
over mountain roads which were never 

worked, but have witnessed the best 








staging in the United States. In 
summer, coaches often run the whole 
distance—-equal to one hundred and 
sixty miles of good roads—during day- 
light, and sometimes in fourteen hours, 
The route crosses the great Jefferson 
Fork of the Missouri, upon a log bridge 
two hundred feet in length, where shines 
the river, along a broad, beautiful valley, 
between mountains pine-covered and 
snow-clad. 

We pass the log ranches of settlers, 
whose huge hay-stacks are waiting for 
winter, and whose fields are rich in ripen- 
ing wheat and barley, or overgrown 
turnips and potatoes. Despite frost 
every month in the year, Montana has 
great agricultural capacity, and will one 
day support a large population. Small 
grains, root vegetables, and the hardy 
fruits, produce abundantly. It seems 
far north for barley and wheat; but in 
the British possessions—still higher lati- 
tude—the Hudson Bay Company has 
raised, successfully, every product of our 
North-western States. Some even be- 
lieve that the true wheat-growing region 
of the continent lies north of the Upper 
Missouri. Farming will always be lucra- 
tive, because the transportation of sup- 
plies from “the States” costs from twelve 
to forty cents per pound. 

In a deep cajion of the rugged moun- 
tain, is the junction of the Jefferson, 
Gallatin and Madison, whose blended 
waters form the Missouri. In Minnesota, 
one may cross the Mississippi by a 
wooden bridge, with only two spans. 
Here we can fling a pebble across the 
Missouri. Still higher up, among moun- 
tain springs, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark Expedition thanked God that he 
was able to stand astride of the largest 
river in the world. We enter White-tail- 
ed Deer Cafion, twenty miles long, with 
grand and startling scenery, ever shifting, 
like scenes in a theater. Immense gran- 
ite boulders, some as large as a railway- 
car, lie upon and against each other, 
piled up in all positions, as if the gods 
had torn up and hurled vast rocks in 
deadly battle. Some walls of the gorge 
are gray rock, others clothed in firs and 
pines of dark green and purplish brown, 
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mottled with yellow cotton - woods. 
Looking back through the cafion’s mouth, 
I have seen snowy mountains glorified 
by the dying sun, like battlements of the 
Celestial City. Through the opposite 
gateway, some peaks were obscured by 
slabs of leaden clouds, dark and sullen, 
bridging the gulfs between them; 
others, scarred and gashed, were robed 
in drapery, white as milk and soft as 
down—a fleece more inviting than that 
for which Jason and the Argonauts tra- 
versed the world. 

Whirling along slippery banks and 
sidling roads, and passing a spring ten 
inches in diameter, which gushes, boil- 
ing hot, from the hill-side, we reach 
Helena, less than two years old, with a 
population of nearly five thousand. Its 
two principal streets are in the form of 
across. It is made up of rough log- 
houses, and spacious, barn-like frame 
buildings, and pleasant cottages with lat- 
ticed verandas. It is the supply-point 
for the placer mines of the Blackfoot 
country and other portions of Northern 
Montana, embracing some of the richest 
diggings in the world. I have never 
been in any region where gold-dust in 
the hands of working miners circulated 
80 freely and in so large quantities. Sev- 
eral nuggets, worth from two to four 
thousand dollars, have been taken out, 
and single claims have produced one 
thousand dollars per day. These are 
rare, exceptional cases; but Montana is 
doubtless the richest placer-mining re- 
gion ever discovered in the United States, 
and its quartz veins promise better than 
those of any other State or Territory. 
This year’s immigration has been enor- 
mous, both from the East and from the 
Pacific coast. The most rapid and im- 
pressive changes are going on. Before 
advancing civilization, even brutal, stolid, 
savage faces light up with surprise and 
bewilderment at the new era opening to 
their vision : 

“Behind the squaw’s light birch canoe 

The steamer rocks and raves, 

And city lots are staked for sale 

Above old Indian graves. 


“T hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be— 





The first low wash of waves, where soon 
Shall roll a human sea. 


“The rudiments of empire here 
Are plastic yet and warm ; 
The chaos of a mighty world 
Is rounding into form.” 

Soon Montana will ask admission to 
the Union as a sovereign State. At pre- 
seat, nominally, it is ruled by a Terri- 
torial Governor, Legislature and Courts, 
but actually by the “ Vigilantes,” a se- 
cret tribunal of citizens, organized before 
civil laws were framed, when robberies 
and cold-blooded murders were of daily 
occurrence. The highwaymen were 
called “Road Agents,” from their as- 
sumed authority over the stage roads and 
stage companies, transcending that of 
the superintendents themselves. Coaches 
and private conveyances were stopped 
by “Road Agents,” with cocked guns, 
compelling passengers to hold up their 
hands lest they should grasp weapons, 
while their persons and vehicle were 
rifled. He who resisted was killed on 
the spot. An immigrant, who had shot 
a grouse near the road, ran to pick it 
up, and found that it had fallen upon the 
corpse of one of these victims, lying 
among the sage-brush. In a Virginia 
barber-shop, revolvers were drawn, one 
man was shot dead and another wounded; 
but such affairs were so common, that 
the barber did not even stop lathering 
his patron’s face, nor did the patron leave 
his chair. After a hundred homicides, 
the Vigilantes organized, captured, tried 
and executed twenty-four of the leading 
desperadoes, and banished many others. 
Upon the great gallews, which now 
overlooks Bannack City, they hung even 
the county sheriff, who built it, and one 
of his deputies, on well - established 
charges of robbery and murder. Two 
or three days before I visited Helena, the 
people awoke one morning to find a no- 
torious reprobate hanging dead from a 
tree limb, and labeled “ Murderer.” It 
was a sharp warning to the surviving 
cut-throats. 

Every new State, in its early history, 
aftracts thieves and murderers, and, 
sooner or later, purges itself through the 
swift, terrible vengeance of Lynch-law. 
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WARNING TO DESPERADOES. 


I do not learn that these “ Vigilantes” 
ever executed any man of whose guilt 
there was reasonable doubt, and they 
have rendered life and property compar- 
atively safe. But only the most imper- 
ious, direful necessity can justify, even 
for a brief period, this irregular and 
dangerous administration of justice. In 
California, a miner gave a good ‘illustra- 
tion of the general sentiment of the 
frontier. When he was called up as 
juror in a murder case, the judge asked 
him the usual question. 

“ Have you any conscientious scruples 
about capital punishment ?” 

He responded : 

“T have, in all oases when it is not ad- 
ministered by a Vigilance Committee !” 

In summer, the mails bring letters 
from New York to Montana in twenty- 
two days. During winter snows, the 
time is indefinite. About half the 
freight of the Territory is brought up 


the Missouri, from St. Louis to Fort 
Benton, the nominal head of navigation, 
twenty miles below the Great Falls, one 
hundred and forty miles from Helena, 
and two hundred and sixty-five from 
Virginia. None but boats of light 
draft can reach Fort Benton, save upon 











the spring floods. The river trip from 
St. Louis consumes from thirty-five to 
seventy days. The summer boats stop 
at Fort Union, four hundred miles lower, 
near the mouth of the Yellowstone, 
This old trading-post is well known to 
the trappers and merchants of the early 
days. It stands on the bank of the 
clear river—a stockaded fort with two 
towers at opposite corners, the United 
States flag flying, Indian lodges in 
the rear, little cotton-wood groves in 
ravines on either side, and light batteauz 
upon the shining stream in front. Iam 
indebted to Major Culbertson, an old 
Indian trader, for a view of the fort in 
its palmy days, painted upon bed-ticking, 
by an unskilled employée of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company, with such brushes and 
colors as he could obtain in a wilderness, 
This unique work of art—in some re- 
spects more meritorious than many pre- 
tentious paintings—is reproduced upon 
the first page of the present paper, as 
faithfully as photography, engraving and 
printing can copy it. 

The Great Falls of the Missouri, 
twenty-five hundred miles above Saint 
Louis, and forty above Fort Benton, 
which have been seen by few tourists, 
are bold and striking. In thirteen miles 
of cascades and rapids, the total fall is 
three hundred and eighty feet. The 
Upper Cataract, forty feet high, extend- 
ing across the river like a slightly bent 
bow, is picturesque and beautiful. Among 
the rapids below are several smaller 
falls, of from one to five yards, while 
the banks on either side form a deep, 
narrow gorge, one thousand feet below 
the general level of the bare plains. 
These tremendous walls of yellow sand- 
stone give peculiar grandeur and impres- 
siveness to the wild, rocky, rugged 
scene. The lower or Great Falls, are 
eighty-four feet. The stream is nearly 
one-third of a mile wide. The southern 
half leaps in a perfect sheet over sand- 
stone rocks. The northern half, broken 
and perturbed, descends into the basin 
at its feet, a series and labyrinth of rapids 
and chutes. On the southern side, the 
sand-stone presents a sharp face; on the 
northern, it is worn into plateaus and 
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GREAT FALLS OF THE MISSOURI, TWENTY-FIVE HUNDRED MILES ABOVE ST. LOUIS. 


benches. A projecting point of rock 
affords the best view. The thunder of 
the falling water, vailed in snowy foam, 
the bold, wild banks, the dazzling rain- 
bows, and the immense volume of water, 
will make the spot a favorite one for 
tourists in all coming time. 

Rich beds of coal—the “ portable cli- 
mate” of our civilization—exist on the 
Upper Missouri. The gap from the 
head of navigation here, to its head on 
the Columbia, should soon be filled by 
railway. According to Captain Mullan’s 
survey, the distance from Fort Benton 
to Wallula, Washington Territory, regu- 
larly reached by all steamers on the 
Columbia, is less than six hundred and 
fifty miles, through a region which, open- 
ed by railroad, would sustain a large 
farming population. 

Montana is the young daughter ofa 
young mother—the child of Colorado. 
Thence came most of the pioneer settlers. 
Among the later immigrants, every new 
State and Territory is represented, for 
frontier life, once known, inspires restless- 
ness, like the shirt of Nessus. A large 
majority of the inhabitants are Missou- 
rians, at whose expense the settlers of 
eastern origin relate many droll stories. 
In a street discussion, a lounger was de- 
fending, as correct, the rural southern 
phrases—“ We ’uns” and “ You ’uns.” 
One of the by-standers asked him : 

“ Are you a grammarian ?” 








“Which?” was his bewildered in- 
quiry. 

“ Are you @ grammarian ?” 

“Why, no. I’m a Missourian!” 

It was a distinction with a diiference. 
But the fun is not all on one side. Dur- 
ing the early Kansas troubles, the Mis- 
sourians posted a guard at the ferry on 
the great river, and, whenever an immi- 
grant sought to cross into the ngw, con- 
vulsed Territory, asked him to say “ cow.” 
If he pronounced it, “ keow,” he was 
voted a Yankee, and, like Moore’s dis- 
consolate Peri outside the gate, was not 
permitted to enter the desired para- 
dise. 

I remember an old Missourian on the 
borders of the Indian Territory, who 
was brought in contact with many east- 
ern men, by the establishment of a new 
stage line through* his neighborhood. 
Said he: 

“ve lived on the frontier all my life. 
I know English and the sign-language, 
and have picked up a smattering of 
French, Spanish, Choctaw and Dela- 
ware; but one language I can’t under- 
stand, and that is this infernal New York 
language !” 

The phrases of some of the miners 
are original and suggestive. They call 
the fine particles of gold in the earth 
“the color.” One of them remarked 
of a man tried in various positions and 
found utterly worthless : 
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“ T have panned him out, clear down 
to the bed-rock, but I can’t even raise 
the color.” 

The quartz-mining of Montana, which 
has but just begun, gives rare promise 
for the future. Gold and silver, whether 
found in the rock or the decomposed 
earth, are genii more potent than those 
of Oriental fable. When they wave 
their wands, palaces spring up in the 
wilderness, and cities among the moun- 
tain-tops. The stream is imprisoned by 
the dam, and vexed with the wheel; 
fruitful farms are wrested from the lonely 
valleys; shining treasures torn from the 
disemboweled mountains; newspapers 
and telegraphs abolish time and diminish 
space ; the beaver must dive quickly to 
avoid the plowing steamer; and buffalo 
and Indian run their fleetest to keep out 
of the way of the locomotive. 

Montana is eight hundred miles from 
east to west, by nearly three hundred 
from north to south. It is a mountain 
territory, containing five large basins— 
four on the Atlantic slope, one on the 
Pacific—and numberless smaller valleys. 
While snow is several feet deep upon the 
mountains, cattle are growing fat among 
the green bunch-grass of the valleys, less 
than a thousand feet lower. 

“ My father’s empire,” said Cyrus to 
Xenophon, “is so large, that people 
perish with cold at one end, while they 
suffocate with heat at the other.” But 
here one may find summer and win- 
ter, blooming flowers and deep snow, 
less than a mile apart. Sometimes the 
mantle of winter half covers even the 
hardy grass of the valleys. Then cattle 
still subsist upon the protruding tops. 
Horses and antelopes paw up the snow, 
to find the hidden food ; but if the snow 
is too deep, they live upon the bark of 
cottonwood. Copper and iron are plen- 
tiful, and agates, amethysts, rubies and 
garnets, all abound. 

My return from Helena to Virginia 
was in October, but the weather was in- 
tensely cold, with snow-drifts obstructing 
the track, and turning the pine trees into 
exquisite white coral. Driving stages 
upon these bleak, dangerous mountain 
roads is an ill-paid and unattractive pur- 


suit ; yet, like journalism and sea-faring, 
once tasted, its fascination seems irre- 
sistible. The driver is always a char- 
acter, often entertaining and witty, and 
no respecter of persons. There is a 
story of one, with a clergyman on the 
box beside him, who swore long and 
loud at his balking horses. 

“ My friend,” expostulated the preach- 
er, “don’t swear so. Remember Job— 
he was severely tried, but never lost his 
patience.” 

“Job! Job!’ pondered Jehu—* what 
line did he drive for ?” 

Once, with the Governor of a Terri- 
tory, I spent a night at a lonely desert 
station. His. Excellency asked permis- 
sion to sleep on the driver’s bunk. 

“ Certainly,” was the unabashed reply, 
“that is if you haven’t any graybacks 
about you!” 

But I wander from my winter jour- 
ney. One morning I took a little excur- 
sion which was not down in the pro- 
gramme. We were upon a sidling 
mountain road, coated with ice buried 
under two feet of light snow. Our six 
horses were upon the full run, to take 
the coach over, before it should slide 
down the hill. Suddenly one wheel 
struck a hidden rock. The vehicle nar- 
rowly escaped capsizing, and I did not 
escape being pitched from the driver’s 
box. I was wrapped in blankets and 
buffalo-robes, which fortunately slipped 
off without entangling my feet. I was 
projected fully twenty-five feet through 
the air, describing a section of a circle. 
As John Pheenix used to say, that was 
the only description of the affair I should 
ever have been able to give, but for the 
friendly snow-bank, which cushioned the 
ledge of rock upon which I alighted 
head foremost. The driver seemed to 
enjoy the joke, until ten minutes later 
when a similar rock upon his side sent 
him flying against the brake - handle, 
where he hung, like Mohamed’s coffin, 
until he found his lost legs and abandon- 
ed seat. Serious, and sometimes fatal 
accidents, occur in winter upon these un- 
worked roads. 

Regretfully I left Montana—youngest 





and least developed, but- richest and 
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THE AUTHOR STARTS UPON A LITTLE EXCURSION. 


fairest of all our Territories. In scenery, 
farming-land, timber, water, precious amd 
base metals—in all the native elements 
of a powerful and prosperous State, she 
is full of richness and of promise. Beau- 
tiful upon the mountain-tops are her rug- 
ged hills, somber with pines and firs, 
and her green slopes glad with streams 
and flowers. 

Returning to Bear River, eighty miles 
north of Salt Lake City, I took the left 
stroke of the Y for Idaho. 

The Great Salt Lake stretched blue 
and shining at our left, our road. runnirg 
near its west end, one hundred and 
forty miles from the City of the Saints. 
Idaho is barest and most desolate of all 
our Territories, with vast, rolling wastes 
of lava, sand, and sage-brush. But Na- 
ture is full of compensations. Its lack 
in agriculture is more than counterbal- 
anced byits richness in minerals, though 
the surface does not revealthem. Here, 
as in the divine comedy of Dante, “ not 
green but brown the foliage.” Yet 
earth is beautiful, even in her desolation. 
This delicate, nutritive bunch-grass, re- 





quiring no rain, keeps the stage-horses - 
fat, and often subsists great herds driven 
hither to escape the droughts of Cali- 
fornia. This is the world’s pasturage. 
Hundreds of valleys await the tinkling 
sheep-bcils—cattle shall browse upon & 
thousand hills. 

Among these dreary wastes we en- 
countered few travelers and no settlers, 
save at the stage-stations, built of lava 
blocks, with walls pierced with holes, 
for muskets and revolvers, in Indian 
warfare. 

I had heard much of the Great Falls 
of the Snake River, but was unable to 
find any white man who had seen them. 
They are only six miles from the stage- 
road, two hundred and sixty-five miles 
from Salt Lake, and one hundred and 
eighty-five miles from Boise City. Hos- 
tile Indians had hitherto rendered it un- 
safe to visit them; but the lieutenant in 
charge of a detachment of Oregon sol- 
diers, _—— at the. station, became 
my guide, philosopher, and friend. 

At three o’clock in the morning we 
started for the Falls, which the Indians 
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call Pah-chu-lak-a—Gift of the Great 
Spirit. Probably our vehicle was the 
first that ever approached it. The tall 
sage-brush, crushed by our slow wheels, 
loaded the air with heavy perfume. 
Through the dim dawn, we were guided 
by the everlasting pillar of cloud, rising 
from the troubled waters, six miles away, 
and soon we heard faintly the eternal 
roar of the cataract. 

And here we witnessed a wonder of 
the heavens, quite as memorable as the 
Fall itself. In many years of roaming 
over mountain and desert, I had often 
seen striking mirages ; but now, one was 
revealed to me, as far surpassing all I 
had beheld or dreamed of as the auro- 
ral splendors of the Northern sky surpass 
the clouds of a summer day. The sun 
had not risen, and the morning -horizon 
was of dim amethyst. Suddenly there 
was born in the eastern sky an ocean 
of gold, glowing and blazing ; then at its 
left, a sea of silver, and then, still fur- 

+ ther, a lake of steel—all broken by rich 
brown islands. One of these celestial 
islands was symmetric and dark, recall- 
ing Fort Sumter; another, a black 
monitor anchored near it. 





——w 


The three bodies of water, bounded 
by purple shores, and occupying nearly 
one quarter of the horizon, were as dis- 
tinct and well-defined as a pine-tree, or 
a wall rock. While we gazed in 
wonder, a horizontal shaft of blue, in 
fragments, but on a perfect level, slow- 
ly extended across them — a broken 
bridge with piers and arches, like the 
Bridge of Life in the immortal allegory 
of Addison. 

Suddenly the sky warmed to saffron, 
as the great round face of the sun glow- 
ed between two sentinel mountains of 
purple, the Gateways of the Day. 

Then the wonderful celestial archi- 
tecture which had been in view—con- 
stantly changing in form and color—for 
nearly half an hour, disappeared like a 
vapor. Ah! could it have been per- 
petuated. But who can paint the moun- 
tains, the seas or the skies? If Bier- 
stadt or Church were to reproduce on 
canvas this miracle of the heavens, I 
believe every art critic in the United 
States would say: “It is utterly impos- 
sible—no living man ever looked upon 
such skies!” He who sees truly will no 
more place limits upon the wonders of 
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THE CATARACT OF SNAKE RIVER, IDAHO. 
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the universe than upon the Divine love, 
which pervades and suffuses it. In na- 
ture, as in human life, nothing is impos- 
sible. 

The roar grew loud as we approach- 
ed; yet we could not see the river, 
for it runs through a winding chasm, 
hundreds of feet below the surface of the 
plain. But we could detect its mist, with 
violet tinge of rainbow, and hear its 
thundering voice. At last we alighted 
on a broken floor of brown lava, de- 
scended the precipice for three hundred 
feet, by a natural rock stairway, walked 
a few hundred yards across a terrace of 
grass, lava and cedars, and stood upon 
a second precipice. 

Peering over the edge, five hundred 
feet beneath us we saw the river, after 
its terrific leap, peaceful and placid as a 
mirror. Half a mile above, in full view, 
was the cataract. It is unequaled in 
the world, save by Niagara, of which it 
vividly reminded us. Itis not all hight, 
like Yosemite, nor all breadth and power, 
like the Great Falls of the Missouri, nor 
all strength and volume, like Niagara, 
but combines the three elements. Like 
most cataracts, it has the horse-shoe 
form and the undying rainbow. The 
volume of water is less than at Niagara, 
for its crescent summit is only eight hun- 
dred feet wide. But the descent—two 
hundred feet—is one-third greater, while 
above the brink, solemn portals of lava, 
rising for hundreds of feet on each bank, 
supply an element of grandeur which 
the monarch of cataracts altogether lacks. 
One of these lava columns is crowned 
with an eagle’s nest. Below the Fall, 
over the cafion side, shriveled cedars 
cling to the rock, with roots like claws. 
Upon the withered branch of one perch- 
ed a white-tailed magpie, while upon 
another, statuesque and motionless, was 
an enormous raven, black as jet. 

Below the Fall I could find no place 
where I dared attempt to descend the 
almost unbroken wall to the water's 
edge. But just below the brink, I crept 
out to the edge of the projecting rock. 
Clinging to a hardy cedar, I saw the 
peaceful waters two hundred and fifty 
feet below me. Above, the surface of 








the stream is broken into five channels by 
little islands. Thence I saw the river 
gliding swift, clear and smooth to the 
dizzy edge, the long plunge and the 
Witch’s Cauldron, which boiled beneath, 
under wafting clouds of spray. The 
Fall itself is of purest white, interspersed 
with myriads of glittering glassy drops; 
a cataract of snow with an avalanche 
of jewels. Mocking and belittling all 
earthly splendor, Nature is here in her 
lace and pearls, her robe of diamonds 
and tiara of rainbow. 

The world — how far away it 
seemed, and God—how near! Un- 
der the deafening roar, how the so- 
lid earth quailed and vibrated! How 
deep the chasm from which rose the 
pearly mist, hiding forever from human 
eyes the secrets of its troubled heart! 
Long I lay upon the rock-shelf, gazing 
over the brink, riveted by the absorbing 
fascination of that profound and tempt- 
ing gulf. How easy, by one leap, to 
leave behind all earthly cares and griefs 
—-to solve the solemn mysteries of death ; 
perchance to juin the loved and lost, 
who wait us in the life beyond ! 

Returning to the stage road, we con- 
tinued our journey. At sunset came 
another mirage—this time in the west— 
where lakes of gold, in their clear depths, 
reflected mountains of cloud —“ seas 
of glass mingled with fire.” When these 
faded, the actual mountains in the north 
were lapis lazuli, but the clouds be- 
yond and above mirrored them as moun- 
tains of marble and sapphire. 

After dark, by a rope ferry, twenty 
miles below the Great Fall, we erossed 
the Snake River. Here, its chasm is 
three hundred feet deep, and the stream 
is reached by precipitous roads. There 
are several other considerable falls and 
rapids within forty miles. At the log 
station, half a mile from the river, we 
walked out by moonlight, to view a dark 
gorge, shut in by basaltic walls, three 
hundred feet high. From one of these, 
fifty feet above the ground, gush twenty 
springs, varying in size from a man’s 
arm to a flour-barrel. All lashed into 
silver spray, they leap down jutting 
rocks, at whose base they merge into one, 
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BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


forming a stream, one hundred feet wide, 
which discharges into the Shoshonee. 
This wonderful spring, which has not 
even a name, is supposed to be the re- 
surrection and new life of the Mahlad 
River, which died and was buried in the 
desert, sixty miles away. I know of no 
equal or parallel for it. To see it was 
a fit ending for a day which will always 
linger in my memory as revealing more 
glories of the heavens and wonders of 
the earth, than any other in my life. 

The capital, commercial metropolis 
and geographical center of Idaho, is 
Boise City. Standing on a level plain, 
it is a trading, not a mining city. Its 
broad, level, treeless avenues, with their 
low, white-verandahed warehouses, log 
cabins, new, neat cottages and ever-shift- 
ing panorama of wagons and coaches, 
Indians, miners, farmers and speculators 
remind one of a prairie-town in Kansas 
or Iowa. It is overlooked by Fort Boise, 
which has a noble parade-ground, sur- 
rounded by tasteful buildings of sand- 
stone, and is the most beautiful of all 
our frontier posts, except Fort Davis, in 
Texas. 

Boise was made the capital, after a 
violent conflict. The Legislature, with 
the Governor’s approval, removed the 
seat of government here from Lewiston, 
on the extreme western border of the 
Territory. The Lewistonians declared 





this illegal, armed and drilled for for- 
cible resistance, and vowed they would 
never submit without bloodshed. Never- 
theless, the law was carried out; and 
the strife added another to the long list 
of bloodless wars which have convulsed 
the early days of all the Territories. 

Though settled only three or four 
years, Idaho has already produced much 
gold and silver, her yield for 1865 being 
about eight millions of dollars. Con- 
siderable of this was placer-gold, though 
the diggings are becoming exhausted and 
the chief attention is now turned to 
quartz-mining. More mills are already 
in operation than in any other State or 
Territory except California and Nevada. 
There are a number of rich districts ; 
but Owyhee, seventy miles south of 
Boise, takes the lead, containing the 
richest and most numerous lodes of gold 
and silver-bearing rock ever found in the 
same area. 

Its trading-point is a straggling strip 
of town five or six miles long, far up 
among the mountains, called Boonville 
at one end, Silver City at the other, and 
Ruby City in the middle. It is reached 
in one day from Boise, by a ride over 
dreariest deserts; often at considerable 
peril—for the Indians are so hostile that 
travelers are attacked on the most fre- 
quented thoroughfares. _ The savagesare 
bolder here than in any other State or 
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Territory. More than once they have 
fought an equal number of white men, 
without any special advantage—some- 
thing unequaled in Indian warfare. They 
have even dashed into a Government 
fort and carried off horses and mules 
under the very eyes of the garrison. 

Boonville, the pioneer settlement in 
the deep woods—consists of a dozen de- 
serted frame and log buildings, the gulch 
between them torn and gashed with ditch- 
es, where early miners used to work, with 
their guns and revolvers lying on«the 
bank beside them, in readiness to resist 
the Indians. Two miles above is Ruby 
City, heart of the Owyhee district, and 
onty six miles from the line of Oregon. 
It is a disorderly collection of buildings, 
on a wooded hill-side, sloping down to 
Jordan Creek. Hidden in the winding 
valley are large quartz-mills—the cause, 
the support, the very life of the settle- 
ment. Ruby lies near the bottom of a 
deep cafion. It is overlooked by the 
summits of several mountains, from six 
hundred to two thousand feet above the 
town. Some are bare rock, gashed with 
gorges and pointed with turrets—the 
rest, greensward dotted with pines, 
and in fall and winter covered with 
snow. 

War Eagle is king of all these moun- 
tains — its summit five thousand feet 
above the sea, and two thousand above 
Ruby City. It is the richest and most 
wonderful deposit of quartz yet discov- 
ered in the United States—even eclipsing 
the famed Comstock Lode of Nevada. 
In this mountain—only five miles in 
diameter at the base, more than one 


- hundred lodes have been claimed, staked 


and recorded, and a large number of 
them fairly demonstrated to contain the 
rich silver- bearing rock. War Eagle 
Mountain alone will doubtless add twenty 
millions of dollars to the treasure of the 
world. The large quartz-mills are erect- 
ed and owned chiefly by New York 
companies. The oldest—the Morning 
Star Mill—cost seventy thousand dollars ; 
and during its first forty-five working 
days yielded ninety thousand dollars in 
bullion. 

It has two mines, the Oro Fino and 








Morning Star, which have proved ex- 
ceedingly rich. Many other undeveloped 
lodes in the vicinity promise equally 
well. The ore is very soft, and easily 
reduced. Swift and simple appears the 


process which transforms the dull, worth: 


less-looking rock into glowing gold or 
shining silver; yet by what tedious toil, 
consummate skill and endless experi- 
menting was this rare alchemy achieved ; 
through what weary waitings and divine 
patience was this philosopher’s stone dis- 
covered! . 

A great mining city will soon spring 
up in this new and interesting region. 
The district labors under greatest dis- 
advantages, owing to the high price of 
transportation, as freights from San Fran- 
cisco have sometimes cost sixty-five cents 
per pound, in coin. But the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad will soon diminish this ex- 
pense. Idaho—worthy of her name, 
“The Shining Mountains ”—will prove 
one of the most productive and valuable 
States of the Union. 

In addition to the stage-route to Salt 
Lake, there is a road to Virginia, Nevada, 


‘ which will become the leading thorough- 


fare. Last year the chief outlet was 
over the Blue Mountains, to Umatilla, 
Oregon, head of certain navigation on 
Columbia River. 

It was my fortune to make the trip 
in winter, while rain and snow fell daily, 
and the soft, muddy roads were almost 
navigable. In the deep solitudes of the 


mountains, whose grand sweeps revealed 


great expanses of yellow pines, our 
horses wallowed, and the coach roll- 
ed like a ship in the trough of the 
sea. 

Traveling after nightfall was difficult 
and dangerous. The route was lined 
with vehicular wrecks—wagons broken 
and mired, and animals dead or exhaust- 


ed by their impossible tasks. One eve- ° 


ning, our road was blocked by an emi- 
grant, his horses hopelessly down in 
the mud, and his wife and three little 
children sitting forlorn upon a snow- 
bank, half-covered with the fast-falling 
flakes. Two of the children were cry- 
ing, and the group formed a picture of 
dreariness and despair. We rolled the 
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MIRED IN THE MOUNTAINS. 


horses three or four times over, down 
the hill-side, till they again found their 
legs; and our driver hitched his own 
team to the stranded wagon and hauled 
it out of the quagmire. Then, taking the 
woman and babies, we toiled slowly on 
in the darkness, passing several other 
emigrants hopelessly mired. At last, 
blinking lights, through the deep pine 
woods, indicated our approach to a large, 





pleasant station on the mountain sum- 
mit, where we spent the night. 

The next day we reached Umatilla, 
where ended a ride of nearly three hun- 
dred miles from Boise City. 

After two thousand miles of staging, 
it was pleasant to glide by steamer down 
the beautifui Columbia, among the grand- 
est and most inspiring river-scenery on 
the American continent. 
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THE “ROMANCE OF THE GREEN 
SEAL.” 
THE QUADROON’S STORY. 
Ill. 


IRCUMSTANCES interrupted the 
narration of Rena, and left me an 
intervening night of thought and con- 
jecture before she resumed its thread. 
Light was gradually breaking over 
the character of one I had for years sup- 
posed to have been an unprincipled intru- 
der on the sacred rights of others, and pity 
for the noble yet undisciplined youth of 
Agliie Maurépas had already been half 
substituted for the unmeasured censure 
I had previously lavished on her mem- 
ory. Those letters with the green seal 
accounted for much never explained be- 
fore.* Not one of these had ever met 
my gaze, although a package of her own 
still lay among my papers—impetuous, 
beautiful, poetic, wrong in principle, yet 
pure in actual expression, which well 
might have pointed out such precedents 
had my mind been less partial and pre- 
judiced, my perceptions perfectly un- 
biase 


Let this pass, for the present. Next 
morning the quadroon returned, and it 
was not long before she was once more 
launched on the tide of narrative, not to 
be again interrupted, I hoped, until all 
was revealed. 

She began abruptly, contrary to her 
custom : Soon after Mr. Claude Roquette’s 
recovery, Madame Eugénie Clairmont 
died very suddenly of disease of the heart. 
She was Master Richard’s mother, and 
left to his care her three young daugh- 
ters by a second marriage, and the small 
plantation she had lived upon—his 
always by right, since it had been his fa- 
ther’s. 

M. Clairmont had spent all of her 
own fine fortune before his death ; and 
though Master Richard owned the place 
his mother lived on, and the fifty or 
sixty slaves that worked it, he never had 
asked for a dollar of the proceeds after he 
received his medical education, nor even 
spoken of it as his own property. Even 
now he felt that he held it partly in 
trust for his young sisters, and went to 





live upon it, resolved to think chiefly of 
their advantage in the conduct of his af- 
fairs. He meant still to,keep up his 
practice, and leave all the proceeds of 
the plantation to accumulate for their 
use when they should be grown; and I 
heard him say that he made more 
in the third year by his medical visits, 
than his overseer realized from the sugar 
sales, so popular and so widely known 
had he become. 

He did not come to Maurépas before 
going home. The blow was so sudden, 
it quite overpowered him for a time, and 
he thought chiefly of the poor orphan 
sisters deprived so unexpectedly of their 
tender purent: In leaving Claireforte, he 
empowered young M. Roquette to con- 
duct his business there until his réturn ; 
and, six weeks later, he came back and 
got him installed formally as post-master, 
and paid down the money as a long loan 
for the goods in the store near the steam- 
boat landing—the only store in the vil- 
lage. Besides, he presented old Mr. 
Roquette with the small frame tenement 
he had occupied so long himself, contain- 
ing three good rooms and surrounded 
by a pleasant picketed yard just as full 
of orange and lemon trees as it could 
hold. There he had kept his office and 
drug store, living in his modest way, 
alone, with no servant but his man 
Deemah, (my husband, madam, later, as 
you know—a fine looking, copper-colored 
man, with good habits and Christian 
teachings, and at rest now, I trust, with 
his Maker.) You never saw two such 
happy creatures as those Roquettes were 
from that time forth. They had French 
ways and wanted but little. They were 
careful, sober and industrious, so that 
they felt rich where an American would 
have thought himself poor. The old 
man cultivated his little garden, and rais- 
ed the finest vegetables, besides prepar- 
ing all their simple meals himself, and 
helping sometimes in the store. Many 
a bouquet of queer French flowers, such 
as we never cared to grow at Maurépas— 
pinks, larkspurs, ragged robins, double 
marigolds and the like, raised from seeds, 
he sent to my mistress, and she always 
placed them in water, and cherished 
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them as though they had been ever so 
rare and beautiful, for she would say to 
me: 

“Every one of these had its root in 
old M. Roquette’s heart—a richer soil 
than we can boast of at Maurépas, Rena, 
for all our heliotropes or jasmine.” 

“ A beautiful and charitable sentiment, 
Rena.” d 

“ Yes, madam, She was full of such. 
About a week after Master Richard’s de- 
parture, and while my master was absent 
on a visit to M. Landry, one of our card- 
playing lake neighbors, not to return, we 
knew, until the following day, my mistress 
ordered the bay filly and gray pony to 
be saddled, and set off toward sundown, 
with me as escort, for Claireforte.” 

“ You will have a bundle to carry as 
we go home, Rena,” she said gayly; “I 
am going to choose some new dresses for 
you at M. Roquette’s store, if we get 
there in time.” 

“ The light will be none of the best, 
mistress” I replied ; “ had you not better 
get samples? See, the sun is nearly 
down already.” This was in October. 

“We shall see about that when we 
get there; and, as to being belated, for I 
know that is in your mind, cautious, 
cowardly little thing, I have sent word 
to Julius to meet us half-way on our 
road home, the other side of the alder 
grove—we are nearly there, by-the-by. 
That is a lonesome place to pass, even 
by moonlight! But I don’t mind the 
rest.” 

She shook her bridle-rein and plumed 
hat, and galloped gayly along, singing, as 
she went, a song she loved—a new song 
then—very fine, I thought : 

* O’er the dark blue waters, 
O’er the salt sea foam, 
Come thou, true-hearted one, 
Come to thy home.” 


When we reached Claireforte, she dashed 
right down toward the landing, and stop- 
ped at the building in which the post- 
office was kept, as well as the store of 
M. Roquette. He did ‘not own it then, 
nor until some weeks later, but was only 
head clerk for the proprietor. 

He came out to meet her, quite over- 


and smiling, and stammering, as was his 
way whenever moved in any unusual 
degree. He could hardly get out his 
words of welcome; but, assisting her to 
alight, left me to get off on the stile, 
and hitch both horses and follow into 
the store. They were standing at the 
counter when I went in; my mistress was 
holding a letter he had just given her, 
and handing him one in return. I 
heard her say: “It is a literary whim 
of mine, M. Roquette, and you must 
indulge it and keep my secret.” He 
bowed, too full to reply, happy to serve 
her in any way. It was the first time 
he had seen her since his recovery. As 
soon as I approached, she begun to ask 
for goods. 

The goods were soon selected, mea- 
sured off and put up; and I took the 
bundle under my arm with a sense of 
property in its contents, that made it 
seem quite light and manageable. Then 
M. Roquette placed my mistress again 
on her horse; Iscrambled on mine as 
best I could, and, with a graceful greet- 
ing of her hand and head to all of the 
gazing clerks and assistants who came 
out to stare and wonder at her, we were 
off again, swift as the wind almost. 

It always made my head swim to ride 
after my mistress when she was at her 
fleetest. That evening, under the China 
trees on the river-bank, three miles from 
Claireforte, we first slackened rein. I 
never could see why we remember com- 
mon things so clearly sometimes. There 
was nothing very remarkable about that 
ride ; yet it recurs to me oftener than any 
I ever took in my whole life. 

I recall the scene and every thing that 
happened, and every word my mistress 
spoke, with a strange distinctness that 
almost makes them seem real again at 
times. I can still see the young moon, 
hanging overhead, shaped like an over- 
set boat—the red lines along the horizon, 
left by the sun, skirted with green, and 
purple, and tawny orange—the soft light 
on the river, so wide and lake-like there 
—the steamboat passing us in the chan- 
nel close to the shore, puffing loudly 
and throwing off brilliant sparks—the 
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the middle of the stream, that looked, 
my mistress said, like some great ghostly 
ship or giant anchored fast, with its few 
tall, slender trees for masts (King Ar- 
thur’s Barge, she called it)—the flatboat 
lying up close against the bank, with its 
fire kindled for cooking, around which 
busy forms were moving, men in blue 
check shirts and girdled pantaloons, with 
pipes in their mouths, some with flat 
tarpaulin hats on, men both black and 
white. Madam, I see it all, clear as a 
painted picture. 

“This is a common mirage of the 
mind, Rena.” 

“The breeze was blowing fresh as we 
rode along, fresh, but warm,” she con- 
tinued, lifting up her face, as though she 
still felt its wing on that oppressive, lurid 
June morning, in the heart of a great 
city, when not a leaf was stirring ; “ and 
my mistress enjoyed it in all its full- 
ness.” 

“ How delicious this evening is!” she 
said to me, or perhaps to herself. It 
was her way to speak out when she 
was thinking. “There is such freedom 
in the air to-night—such a sense of 
power! Oh, to be free—to go and come 
as one lists— unchallenged, like this 
balmy wind! How glorious a privilege 
this must be! Enfranchi#ed souls alone 
enjoy it, though; but I believe, after all, 
I had rather be a breeze than an angel. 
I have no wish to quit this fair earth 
entirely.” 

“Then you would have no soul, mis- 
tress,” I ventured to say, impelled by 
the feeling of religious veneration Master 
Richard had taught me, perhaps natu- 
ral to me before. Strangely enough, 
she started at my voice. 

“ And what is a soul but a trouble 
and a plague, child, in this state of fet- 
tered existence? And who told you 
a breeze had no soul? Nay, per- 
haps, was not itself a living soul? I, 
for one, choose to believe so from this 
hour. Mark me, Rena, a breeze # a 
soul.” 

“ Yes, mistress; but Christ has not told 
us this, and He knew all things.” 

I never shall forget the look she gave 
me. Even in the shadow I saw her 
Vou. IL—19. 





laughing, gleaming eyes—with their red 
fire-fly light. 

“Not all things, Rena. There were 
some He had no experience of and could 
not know, being divinely pure. Wo- 
man’s love, for instance—what could 
He know of it and its willful ways?” 

“Oh, mistress.” I trembled as 1 
spoke; I went no further than these 
words in my rebuke of her levity—her 
blasphemy, it almost seemed to me. 
But, unheeding my remonstrance, not 
thinking of me at all, perhaps, she went 
on declaiming these lines of Mrs, He- 
man’s, that she afterward made me 
commit to memory, very thrilling as she 
spoke them, and I think I remember 
them yet. Did you ever hear them, 
Madam? They begin— 

**T dream of all things free— 
Of a gallant, gallant bark 
Fast sailing o’er the sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark ; 
Of a chief his warriors leading 
To arm neath the greenwood tree; 
My heart in chains is bleeding, 
But I dream of all things free.” 


“ Yes, I remember them, Rena. You 
are-not guije exact, but that matters not; 
proceed.” 

Julius met us at the alder grove, and 
we got home very pleasantly. Then 
came the reading of the letter—more 
rapture, more expressions of delight and 
admiration, more resolution to cling to 
the happiness which this correspondence 
offered her as a compensation for many 
troubles. i 

“T will take the good the gods pro- 
vide,” she murmured, “at all hazards! 
Others gamble for gold; I have thrown 
heart-stakes in this game. Where is the 
mighty difference ?” 

I felt my head reel as she spoke these 
words, and something oppressed my 
breathing like thick smoke. I clutched 

“at the back of her chair to support my- 
self; then I saw the air filled with gouts 
of blood falling thick and heavily, more 
like hot lead than rain it seemed. Then 
there went a gleam dnd shiver through 
the whole, as if glittering steel was 
running zig-zag like lightning through 
the shower of blood-clots, Then came 
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a clash as of swords meeting—(I knew 
this, somehow, though I had never heard 
the same), and I fell to the floor quite 
insensible. It was hours before I revived 
fully again ; then I awoke clear and well, 
as if nothing had occurred. 

When I told my mistress all this, she 
seemed much agitated at first, but after- 
ward laughed at me and herself, and 
chided me for relating such improbable 
phantasms, as she called it. It seemed 
to me, then, as if another spirit, not my 
own, impelled my words in answer to 
her : 

“ Tuat is what youare gambling for, 
dear mistress,” I said; “dbloed and sec- 
ond thrusts—my vision meant that.” 

“ A Daniel come to judgment, yea, a 
Daniel.” I remember with what scorn 
she spoke these words, after staring at 
me long and fiercely. At last she placed 
her hand, in her usual way, upon 
my shoulder. “ Petite,” she said, “clase 
those ears of yours when I am speaking 
to myself, or close those lips of yours 
when you feel like replying to what was 
never addressed to you at all. Take 
your choice; one of these you must do. 
Which shall it be, petite?” 

She spoke most kindly, playfully even 
(though her words seemed sharp), smiling 
rather sadly, though, I thought, down in- 
to my face. 

“The last, dear mistress,” I answered ; 
“it shall be the last, for I can not help 
hearing ; but I can help speaking, I sup- 
pose,” 

“ Wise owl! this determination con- 
firms my previous opinion of your dis- 
cretion. Now for a test, Rena! Do you 
think you can undertake some very spe- 
cial errands for me, and execute them 
wisely, promptly, faithfully ?” 

I bowed my head, but said nothing. 
I was all attention now, all acquies- 
cence. 

“T want you to go, Rena, once a fort- 
night, to M. Roquette fora letter for 
me—one with a green seal on it. You 
understand the importance of this by 
this time. I have bade him deliver 
these letters to no other hand except 
mine, and mention them to no one. 
‘You must be careful, secret, circumspect. 





He understands this arrangement. Can 


you undertake this office of carrier?” 

Of course you know what my answer 
was—how unhesitating and decided ; yet, 
at that very moment, a strange fear shot 
through my heart, that made me as cold 
as death ; a dread that I might still be 
the victim of my own unscrupulous fi- 
delity. But this was soon put away, 
spurned, even, as though the very thought 
was self-contempt, and I felt quite nerved 
to do her bidding. 

The matter was never again discussed 
between us. She was one of those per- 
sons who never taunted one with useless 
charges, and warnings, and counsels, nay- 
ing once decided to confide. 

Two weeks from this time she sent 
me back to Claireforte for a letter. 
It was daylight when I set out, and I 
got back before breakfust-time. My 
master was already up and walking 
about, something unusual for him. Mis- 
tress was still in her chamber. 

“You are early out this morning, Re- 
na?” he said, meeting me suddenly at 
the turn of the carriage-road. “ What 
the devil was your errand?” I did not 
speak—I could not. Fortunately, my 
deep sun-bonnet concealed my face ; but, 
for all answer, I showed him a small 
package of lace buttons I had bought 
from M. Roquette to sew on my mistress’ 
new cambric wrappers. 

He thrust his hands in his pockets, 
elevated his eyebrows, whistled, and 
walked on quite unsuspicious and un- 
concerned, as it seemed; but I took care 
thenceforth, never to meet my master, 
and to watch for him cautiously. 

When I went again to Claireforte, I 
carried a letter to be posted, and brought 
back another to my mistress; and so 
matters went on pretty smoothly and 
safely for more than a year. 

In the meantime, Master Richard 
Zavier had come and gone many times. 
He paid us a visit once a month, 
although his plantation was more than 
a hundred miles away, and still brought 
Deemah with him every time. That 
was the way I got used to him, madam, 
for it-was from the affection of habit, 
only, I ever came to marry my husband. 
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Poor, foolish wretch that I was. I had 
no heart to give. 

Rena sighed, crimsoned, turned away. 
There was a tear in her eye when she 
bent it on me once more, that never fell, 
but seemec swallowed back again into 
the depth of the black, lustrous orb 
from whence it sprung. 

I thought I penetrated the secret of 
that reluctant drop! It is sacred with 
me. 

It was at New Year, I remember, 
that Master Richard paid us one of his 
monthly visits. He brought my mistress 
a beautiful rosewood writing-desk, rich- 
ly inlaid and filled with exquisite paper, 
sealing-wax and pens—all she could 
want for correspondence. There was a 
seal, too, one of her own devising, which 
he had caused to be engraved on an 
onyx stone, set in gold, forher. It rep- 
resented a falcon hooded, perched on a 
hand, to the wrist of which it was fast- 
ened by a chain. Above were inscribed 
the words in French, “ Je verrais.” 

How well I recognized Rena’s de- 
scription. 

“ Ah, Richard, this is too much,” she 
said, smiling through her tears, “ that 
you should have recollected this whim 
of mine, mentioned and forgotten by 
me so long ago; it is, indeed, most kind 
and unexpected. The seal is beautiful. 
I shall always use it hereafter, in my 
choicest correspondence.” Stooping, she 
kissed his forhead lightly, suddenly. 

I saw that he was agitated. “You 
remind me at once, dear coz, in your 
playful, ironical way, what a dead letter 
after all this seal must be to you, and how 
useless a present I have brought, since 
you have no correspondents! That 
‘ Ariel’ affair is over, of course. Besides, 
it was altogether one-sided, while it last- 
ed; you never replied, Aglie ?” 

He spoke interrogatively, hesitating 
between each of these last words, most 
painfully, I thought. 

“What an idea, Richard. After all, 
what made you think of that so sud- 
denly? I thought the matter was drop- 
ped by tacit consent between us long 
ago.” She spoke playfully, with spark- 
ling eyes. 








“TI hope so, at least, Agliie,” he an- 
swered gravely, “for the good of all; 
and now, dear coz, I want you to make 
me a promise.” He took her hand and 
looked her steadily in the face as he 
spoke. “ Promise me that your name 
and picture shall be ever sacredly with- 
held from alJ anonymous or unknown 
correspondents, however earnestly so- 
licited. Promise, me this, Aglie, if you 
love me—if you respect yourself and 
me !” 

“T do, Richard,” she answered with 
downcast eyes and real feeling I could 
see. “Ido most sacredly promise you 
to observe this reasonable request.” 

“ More, Agliie, more! Promise me—” 

She laid her ivory fingers across his lips, 
while a shadow of severity crossed her 
countenance, interrupting thus what he 
would fain have added. 

“ No more, Richard! I will promise 
nothing more; nor must you ask it. 
Neither will I reply to any questions on 
this subject. My soul is absolutely my 
own, until God calls for it.” 

He put her hand aside; he groaned 
and bent his head down upon his hands. 
When he looked up she was gone. I 
was alone with him, engaged in binding 
the velvet slippers my mistress had em- 
broidered for his New-Year’s gift, and 
seated in my low chair in the chimney- 
corner. 

“What do you know of all this, 
Rena?’ he asked. I stared at him 
vaguely ; the cold dew came to my fore- 
head. What could I refuse to tell Mas- 
ter Richard should he persist in asking 
me? “Say,” he suid, rising impulsive- 
ly; and, coming toward me, he stood 
before me, placing his hand on my head 
so as to raise my face and force me to 
look upward. ‘“ Does she still receive 
those letters with the green seal? Docs 
she write in return? You know—ob- 
servant, intelligent as you are, you 
know ali that she does. For her sake 
answer me. Rena! these questions are 
not vain! You can help me to pluck 
her back from the abyss toward which 
she is drifting, and your duty is plain 
before you.” 

I hesitated for one moment only. 
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“ Master Richard,” I said, firmly, “ you 
told me once that it was as bad as 
eavesdropping for any one to try and 
find out what was not intended for him 
to know; I have always tried to keep 
this rule ever since.” 

He lifted his hand from my brow, 
and raised it to his own. “ My God!” 
he said, “ my God, I see how it is! I 
saw it from the first ; yet I am fallen low 
indeed, to deserve such a rebuke as that, 
and from such lips!” 

“ Master Richard,” I said ; “ dear Mas- 
ter Richard,” dropping my work and 
falling on my knees before him ; “I did 
not mean to be impertinent, indeed I 
did not. If you wanted my heart’s 
biood, you should have it. Nay, forgive 
me; don’t be angry with me, dear Mas- 
ter Richard; I could not live and bear 
it!” 

“ Child, foolish child, get up! There! 
gather your work from the hearth be- 
fore it is scorched. Wipe your eyes; be 
quiet; you unman me; and heaven 
knows the burthen I have to bear is al- 
ready sufficient fur my strength.” He 
hesitated. “ Be faithful, be pure of heart, 
and withal be silent. All may yet go 

. well. Noble natures are self-purifying. 
Good wine works, through its fermenta- 
tion, to keep for ages.” He was speak- 
ing to himself now, I well knew. “Thus 
will her heart, I trust! Poor sacrificed 
child.” 

He mused long, standing there by the 
hearth, never even looking at me again, 
gazing into the embers as though he 
could read the future in the wavering 
coals. At last he wheeled off suddenly 
—and left the room. A moment later 
I heard my mistress talking to him on 
the portico. Through the open window 
I heard her urging him to marry Miss 
Sophie Landry, the sister of the young 
lady who was engaged to M. Eugéne 
Mallet, and a lovely girl as the sun ever 
shone upon. 

He was warding off the matter as well 
as he could, without being too positive, 
when, all at once, I heard her say: 

“ Richard, I do begin to believe you 
have a previous attachment that’ makes 
you adhere so obstinately to your bache- 





lor’s estate. Answer me truly, cousin; 
is it so?” 

His voice was husky and broken, as 
he said: “I, too, may be permitted, I 
trust, to have my reservation, Aglie. 
This is a subject on which you must 
not touch again—must not, mark me, 
cousin.” 

“Qh Richard, Richard, how hard you 
are! I thought you told me every 
thing.” She was sobbing bitterly now, 
I could hear, but he was implacably 
silent. He came to the window at last, 
and looked in. Madam, his face was 
like a piece of stone! 

“ Bring some cologne for your mis- 
tress, Rena, quickly ; and a vail. The 
air is too chilly out here; her eyes 
suffer.” There needed no such explana- 
tion for me. I flew for the articles, 
carried them to her myself. As I had 
supposed, her eyes were red with weep- 
ing; but he did not offer to assist her in 
any way, or to soothe her, but sat by per- 
fectly passive. And so they separated, 
coldly at last. 

“This seems very inconsistent with 
what you have told me of Richard 
Zavier, Rena—a piece of petty, spiteful 
malice only. How did you account for 
it ?” 

“Oh, madam, it was not in her na- 
ture to suffer dumbly as he did. He 
was always locked up and cold when in 
deep trouble; that was his way. And 
her words had stirred the deep waters! 
They were thoughtless, to say no more.” 

“ You do not think —” 

“ Oh! madam, do not ask me what I 
think,” she imterrupted hastily, “ only 
what I know. You, too, may have your 
thoughts, perhaps, before I end my story 
—of me, as well as others. If so, I be- 
seech you not to utter them or to ques- 
tion me, of what must even seem uncer- 
tain, because never expressed or ex- 
plained.” 

The rest of that visit of Master Rich- 
ard’s was a very sad one. He was talk- 
ing most of the time thereafter of his 
lost mother, of his dear young sisters, 
and the good governess he had obtained 
for them—an English lady, middle-aged 
and highly educated, and what comfort 
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he promised himself from their progress 
and prosperity. He spoke, too, much 
of his anxiety for the eternal welfare of 
my mistress, and begged her to read 
some books that he would send her, 
carefully and constantly. But she would 
not promise to do so, and this grieved 
him, I could see. 

On New Year’s day my master had 
his usual grand dinner party. My mis- 
tress was beautiful in her ruby-colored 
velvet, and diamonds, and Mechlin laces. 

Poor Master Richard! That day 
how I pitied him. Every thing seemed 
to jar upon his feelings, and he rose, on 
sume slight plea, and went out to wan- 
der, before the dessert was laid. But 
my mistress was gayer than I ever had 
seen her. I saw her start once, though ; 
it was when my master called to Julius 
to bring in the new champagne with 
the green seal. I, too, felt chilled for a 
moment; but he meant no more than he 
said. It seems it was some rare wine 

just from Europe, that his commission 
merchant had sent him with many other 
brands. 

But, as I have told you, matters went 
on securely, with regard to the letters, 
for a year or more, and in this time my 
mistress lived her full life of happiness. 

About this time a shadow of suspicion 
seemed to fall over my master’s mind. 
How it first gathered there, I never knew, 
except from his own observation. Old 
Pierre Roquette and his family could 
have had no clue to my. business at 
Claireforte. I had always done small 
errands in the shopping line for my 
mistress, and went no oftener now than 
before. Young Roquette, we knew, 
would have died at the stake before 
making the slightest revelation to any 
one, even to his own father, od the sub- 
ject of my mistress’ concerns, and Mas- 
ter Richard was not to be thought of in 
such a connection, even if he had known 
what he only conjectured. 

I was the first to suspect my master’s 
suspicions, from his own manner to my 
mistress, which she never observed at 
all. He would watch her often, at that 
time, throngh his half-closed eyes, with 
a sort of sneering smile upon his features 





that I knew of old, muttering to himself, 
sometimes, after she had passed him— 
muttering and cursing low, and laughing 
bitterly, as if his very soul was steeped 
in gall and wormwood. 

When I told my. mother and _step- 
father of this strange habit of his, add- 
ing that it made me fear for her safety, but 
never mentioning a syllable of my own 
suspicions as to its cause, they seemed to 
think it was his own embarrassments— 
debts and losses at play, that were press- 
ing on him and goading him almost to 
madness. 

One of our men was hired as head 
steward on a New Orleans packet, and 
had heard his master’s affairs freely dis- 
cussed by various parties, more than 
once at the table, and gathered that he 
was on the brink of ruin. 

“ We shall all be sold at public ven- 
due, and that will be the end of it,” said 
Frederick Tanque, gloomily. “ Fami- 
lies will be scattered, homes broken up, 
comforts destroyed, and, worst of all, the 
poor young naistress—what 7s to become 
of her ?” 

“ What, indeed!” echoed my trem- 
bling mother, who had never forgotten 
that day on which the horsewhip fell, 
for her sake, on those snow-white shoul- 
ders. “Blessed angel! Poor, sweet, 
beautiful bird! The thought of her 
trouble is harder to bear than all. You, 
too, my poor Rena; raised like a lady, 
unfit for hardship—wbat will become of 
you ?” 

“Oh, I am to be free, you know, 
mother,” I said, cheerfully. “ Don’t fret 
about me. Don’t you remember how 
master gave a deed for me to my mis- 
tress, when she first took me to wait on 
her? He offered to buy her a diamond 
cross to match those her father gave her, 
she told me; but she said she would pre- 
fer a deed for me, and that was because 
she meant to set me free whenever I got 
married.” 

Frederick Tanque shook his head. 
“ What did that scrap of writing amount 
to, Rena? Just done to please her, and 
to save the diamonds—that was all! 
You belong te master as much as you 
ever did, and will go where the rest go, 
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I understand it all; the more the pity, 
for that’s half my trouble.” 

“ But, Master Richard had it all at- 
tended to I tell you, Papa Frederick. 
Ten days afterward it was recorded, he 
called it. I have often heard him say so, 
and mistress went to see about it, her- 
self, about two years ago, with Master 
Richard. He made her go and read it 
with her own eyes in a book at the court- 
house. ‘For that is all the property 
you have in this world, Aglie, I heard 
him say; ‘ now be sure it is secured to 
you. I may be dead when this question 
arises, and you must know your own af- 
fairs. Besides, in justice to the poor 
spoiled child, you ought to be able to 
carry out your good intentions. I am 
quite sure of all this,’ I added. This 
soothed them greatly; still they con- 
jectured all sorts of suffering for my 
mistress, should the plantation be sacrifi- 
ced, and were much amazed to hear me 
boldly assert that she could support her- 
self by writing books, as ladies in the 
North did, while I washed her clothes 
and prepared her meals and saved her 
all petty vexations, 

As for my master, I took no concern 
for his welfare. He was out of the ques- 
tion. The very mildest fate I craved for 
him was the eternal calaboose! Not so 
Frederick Tanque. He yearned over 
him with a strange, almost fraternal af- 
fection, for they had been boys together, 
play-fellows, and, so far, he had been 
seldom mistreated by his master—that 
is to say, not in any very violent way, 
beyond curses and rough words, which 
all about him had to hear. Later his 
feelings altered, for the sake of one he 
loved as his own child, and reared, for 
her white blood, as he could not have 
done for offspring of his—the daughter 
of his wife. 

That wife, that mother, lived not to 
see the day he prophesied, though near 
at hand, and I thank God for it! But 
Frederick Tanque—a proud man, if a 
slave—survived to pass under the yoke 
of another, harsher rule; and finally 
died fighting desperately in the swamps. 
Madam, I will not pierce your tender 
heart with that history, nor rouse my 





own; but, this much I believe—the 
master of slaves has a very different ac- 
count to render for the trifling away of 
property, from him who lets houses, or 
ships, or stock slip from him, or lands 
even. He has human. souls to reckon 
about with his God ! 

Rena bent forward on her hands, as 
she frequently did, in one of those paus- 
es which, with her, usually succeeded 
every passionate outburst ; and again I 
waited many minutes, silently, if not 
impatiently, for her to resume her tedi- 
ous and digressive, yet ever earnest and 
deeply impressive narrative. 

Your master grew suspicious, Rena?” 
I said, at last. “Did he betray this 
openly, and how? I hope poor M. 
Roquette did not suffer?’ The question 
roused her. 

“No, no indeed. He was beyond his 
reach. It was on Master Richard that 
the storm burst forth at last. It wasa 
strange freak in my master, that, after 
their long cousinly friendship and inti- 
mate weekly as~**stion, lasting through 
years, now that Master Richard came 
but once a month, at most, and was far 
more reserved than formerly in his man- 
ner—and that my mistress thought less 
about him than she had ever done be- 
fore, even if she cared as much—this 
sudden make-believe jealousy should 
arise like a tempest, and sweep all scru- 
ples before it.” 

It was all in connection with this cor- 
respondence which my master had some- 
how scented out—blindly, though, at bes®, 
and not to his own satisfaction, knowing 
merely of its existence. How, I never 
could tell. There was nothing else that 
he objected to; he never even pretended 
that there was. 

I never knew how he opened the sub- 
ject to a man he respected as he did 
respect Richard Zavier, in spite of all his 
bad treatment and scornful ways toward 
him. I was passing by the library door 
where they both were, when I saw Master 
Richard, pale as a corpse, standing be- 
fore my master, defending himself earn- 
estly, with uplifted hand, from some 
charge that had been brought against 
him. I could not forbear lingering a 
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moment in,the corridor to hear what he 
was saying. 

“But I swear to you, by all that is 
sacred to man, that you are deceived,” I 
heard Richard Zavier say. “I must not 
be so wronged. Produce your evidence 
—you say you ave it, and make your 
charge more distinct than the mere in- 
sinuation you have urged, of unjust and 
clandestine effort to divide man and 
wife. I am incapable of any thing of 
the kind, M. Maurépas. After all, what 
are you driving at? Speak out, or 
swallow your own words !” 

“T have made some rules in my house 
on the subject of letter-writing,’ my 
master replied, coolly, “ with which you 
have been interfering of late, I suspect, 
by a clandestine and underhand manner. 
Letters arrive almost weekly for Madame 
Maurépas, not one of which she suffers 
me to see or hear of, when she can help 
it. This savors of conspiracy, Richard 
Zavier! and you are undoubtedly the 
author of these secret and closely-sealed 
epistles.” 

“Ts it thus you approach me with 
your proofs, M. Maurépas,” said Master 
Richard, scornfully. “I demand these / 
The time is past for questions and replies 
to which courtesy, justice even, might 
have given precedence over positive as- 
sertion, unsupported as this is by one 
bare fact.” 

“You deny this, then, Dr. Zavier ? Do 
I so understand you?” My master rose. 

“T have already denied all intent to 
injure you,” said Master Richard, with a 
suddenly faltering tongue and downcast 
head. New thoughts had come to cow 
him. You would have thought him the 
criminal then, madam, had you seen 
him. I knew that some mighty struggle 
was waged in his noble heart, beyond 
any eye of man to penetrate. The iron 
had entered his soul; he cared only to 
save jer now. 

In another moment, in obedience to 
my own summons, my mistress had en- 
tered the room, and stood calmly before 
them, “ What is the matter, Richard?” 
she said. “ M. Maurépas, what is this? 
Are you not quarreling, and about me? 
Oh, I hope not, I hope not!” 








My master faced her with a bitter 
smile. Master Richard still stood, silent 
and downcast. She continued to look 
eagerly for some time from one to the 
other, with outstretched hands. 

“Have J any thing to do with this 
affair?” she asked, at last. “I have a 
right to know.” 

“Every thing, madam, every thing,” 
replied her husband, fiercely. “I was 
just interrogating Richard Zavier on the 
subject of that interesting correspond- 
ence you and he have been conducting 
so successfully, ever since (I suppose so, 
at least), the rosewood desk and its con- 
tents came to Maurépas. I ask to be 
enlightened. Will you,” grinding his 
words bettveen his clinched teeth, “ fa- 
vor me with an explanation ?” 

“ Of what, M. Maurépas ?” 

I was amazed at her calmness, though 
she,too, had grown white as death. 

“ Of the contents of these letters, and 
their intent and purpose, if you please, 
madam,” he pursued, more coolly, “ the 
letters of Madame Maurépas, and Dr. 
Richard Zavier, I mean. You under- 
stand me perfectly,” he sneered. 

“None such have ever been written 
that I know of, M. Maurépas.” 

“ Aglie!’ The word of warning, 
probably against the greater danger to- 
ward which she was drifting, broke from 
the lips of Richard Zavier in tones of 
agony indescribably pathetic. A whole 
world of self-sacrifice and heart-broken 
disappointment and regret seemed in 
that one familiar word—of reproach, 
perhaps. 

“You. stand convicted, madam, by 
that reproving tone,” said my master, 
severely, but without so far losing the 
dignity he had assumed on this occa- 
sion. “ Your accomplice is too consci- 
entious, it seems, to sustain your shallow 
falsehood. Henceforth, it is best that 
you see each other’s faces no more. Go, 
Richard Zavier, and be thankful that 
you take your life with you. As for 
you, madam,” and he advanced as if to 
seize her arm, but she sprung aside and 
avoided him. 

“ZI must be heard,” she said, lifling 
high her hand, in which was clinched 
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that small, sharp dagger she often wore. 
“T, who have never witered a lie. Now, 
I swear, sacredly swear, in the sight of 
God, that Richard Zavier is innocent of 
this correspondence, if such there be; 
and that to him the pain of such reve- 
lation, were it true, would exceed any 
thing a tyrant and a despot like you, 
Léon Maurépas, could feel or suffer from 
such a cause.” 

“ Beware, madam; beware how you 
enrage me beyond appeal,” cried my 
master, his eyes growing bloodshot as 
he spoke. “ You have more reason than 
you know of to tremble—even if what 
you assert be true.” 

“To tremble,” she repeated, with a 
curl of scorn on her lip, while her cheeks 
grew crimson, and that look came to her 
eyes, so terrible to all who saw it. “It 
is you who should tremble, dastard that 
you are. Do you know what it is for 
matter to contend with spirit? I will 
teach you, Léon Maurépas. There is 
lightning enough in my veins to blast 
you as you stand. Approach me one 
step nearer if you dare—#f you dare /” 

And again she lifted the clinched 
poignard, with a wild and bitter laugh 
that froze my blood. “ Tyrant, I defy 
you!” she cried. 

Madam, this was the first time she had 
ever spoken a disrespectful word to him in 
her life, or evidenced temper beyond mere 
looks. It sobered him strangely for a 
few moments. He seemed surprised, con- 
founded even, and looked appealingly to 
Richard Zavier. 

“ After all,” he said, “ Cousin Richard, 
you may be as much in the dark about 
this matter asIam. Help me to get 
things straight again, if you can, and 
lead that mad woman away.” 

“Touch me at your peril, Richard 
Zavier,” she cried, as he approached her ; 
she was excited now—almost beyond 
the power of discriminating between 
friend and foe—her eyes were filled with 
that terrible red light. Master Richard 
returned to the position he had left, and 
stood again, with downcast eyes and 
folded arms, in the window, cut to the 
very heart of hearts, I saw. . 

I burst into the room now with wild 








and frantic weeping, and falling down, 
seized my mistress round her knees, beg- 
ging her for the loveof God to come 
away. She followed me mutely. Then 
they were left together, those miserable 
men. What occurred we knew not fur- 
ther than this—that Master Richard left 
Maurépas that evening, to return no 
more, and that my master, a few days 
later, went off, none knew whither, and 
was absent a month, at the expiration 
of which time he returned and was re- 
ceived by my mistress as urbanely as if 
nothing had ever occurred to disturb 
their peace. 

My master was more respectful and at- 
tentive to her than he had been for 
months, and brought her various pres- 
ents, books even, which he had seldom 
given her before. She never read one 
of these, I remarked, but laid them 
away, untouched, in their splendid bind- 
ings, in the library. I saw, however, 
what she did not appear to notice, that 
his watchfulness was unabated, and that 
he scarcely left the house now, or suffered 
her to do so unattended. I had been 
closely watched, I knew, by Pierre 
Riviére and his family during my 
master’s absence; but nothing had been 
discovered, although I had gone twice to 
Claireforte for letters, and had brought 
back, on one of these occasions, a minia- 
ture to my mistress of her unseen cor- 
respondent. 

“ Did you see it, Rena,” I asked, not 
without emotion. 

“Yes, madam, once. My mistress 
never showed it to me again, because I 
said Master Richard was the handsomer. 
I liked his clear, dark, pale face better 
than that fair, florid countenance, with its 
great blue eyes, waving golden hair and 
pointed beard.” 

“Do you remember the style of fea- 
tures, Rena?” The question was im- 
pulsive and irresistible. 

“ Napoleonesque,” my mistress called 
it, I remember, madam. The name 
struck me as strange, and I retained it; 
the features were fine, I think, the face 
rather short and broad, the under lip 
full, the upper long, pointed and smiling, 
both very red—a brilliant face, like 
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sunshine, but not sweet and steady like 
Master Richard’s. The shoulders were 
broad, I remember, and I saw at a glance 
that they belonged to a powerfully made 
man. The picture was painted on ivory 
and set in gold, to be fastened toa chain.” 

“ Did she wear it always, Rena ?” 

“ No, madam, not then ; she was afraid 
to dc this. She concealed it with her 
letters, in the sandal-wood box. While 
my master was gone, she caused a small 
square opening to be made in the floor 
under her bedstead, and nicely joined 
again, with a movable lid. They were 
hidden there, the letters and the picture. 
Frederick Tanque did the work for her, 
with his own hands, and she enjoined 
him to silence.” 

“ How determined she must have been 
on her course—how reckless even,” I 
murmured. 

“ Madam, her life was in these letters. 
She could not givethem up. She used 
to tell me that matters had changed 
places with her strangely since this cor- 
respondence entered into her very soul. 
Realities had grown to seem but shadows 
now, and these shadows had come to be 
her sole realities. Life was nothing to 
her without this love !” 

“ Ah, Rena, would that she had died 
then !” 

The quadroon gazed sadly at me for 
@ moment. 

“Ay, madam, I can say amen to 
this with a pure conscience. Would she 
had died then ; but the vision that struck 
me to the floorinsensible was not given 
for nothing, and she was appointed to live 
and see the-dark tissue completed—steel 
and blood had still their work to do!” 

I gasped back a reply, unnoticed by 
her as she sat, with her head bent down 
upon her bosom, her hands clasped, her 
feet thrust forward, her whole attitude 
one of self-absorbed melancholy. I de- 
termined to interrupt her no more—that is, 
if I found it possible to restrain myself. 
It was so long before she roused again 
from these moods of silent abstraction, 
that interest itself could scarcely sustain 
my patience, I feared, to the end of her 
digressive narrative. It was some time 





befote she again proceeded. 





‘ It was nearly a fortnight after my 
master’s sudden return, when I set forth 


~one evening to go to Claireforte for a let- 


ter, carrying another carefully concealed 
in my bosom to be pusted by young M. 
Roquette. There were two roads to the 
village; one led through the swamp, 
longer and less pleasant than the river 
road, but far more private. I took this 
one on this occasion, and saw nothing 
more startling than a gopher, a squirrel, 
a parroquet, or a moccasin-snake on the 
road, until I reached the post-office. I 
hitched my pony, and went in through 
the back door of the building—a long, 
dark, narrow store, with the post-office in 
the rear, when I saw my master come up 
the front steps, immediately facing me, 
but nearly a hundred feet off. I was 
sure he did not observe me, but I sHrank 
into the shadow, prepared to remain 
silently there until M. Roquette should 
come down in my direction. The store 
was quite full of customers, and I knew 
I might have to wait a long time where 
there were so many to serve, unless 
some one came for a letter. 

It was not many minutes, however, 
before I saw my master and M. Roquette 
walking down the store together to- 
ward the post-office. I shrank behind 
the sidé counter, and they passed with- 
out observing me. 

They went into the office, which was 
so near that I could hear every word 
they spoke from the low seat I oqcupied, 
through the latticed partition. 

“You have acted in defiance of the 
law, M. Maurépas,” I heard M. Roquette 
say, after a moment, “in turning over all 
those letters and reading their superscrip- 
tions ; but I hope at last you are satisfied. 
There is none, you see, for your wife.” 

“And do you pretend to say, you 
infernal little puppy,” my master said, 
“ that none such ever pass through your ~ 
hands? No palavering now; answer 
me directly, sir, directly.” 

“Put your questions plainly ; I hard- 
ly understand you,” stammered M. Ro- 
quette. 

“Listen, then, imdécile, and compre- 
hend. Do letters, directed to Madame 
Aglie Maurépas, come to your post-office, 
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or do they not? Be careful how you 
evade this straightforward question. I 
have a right to know, and I shall con- 
sult the registers if I have reason to 
think you are lying to me, cowardly 
little hound !” with a terrible oath that I 
will spare you,madam. “ Prick up your 
cant, and answer, then, on peril of—” 

“Tam willing to take my oath in a 
court of justice,” interrupted M. Ro- 
quette, not frightened now, but deter- 
mined, I knew from the sound of his 
voice, “ that no such letters come to this 
post-office, or pass through my hands. 
Madame Maurépas has no correspon- 
dents that I know of. Now, sir, spare 
me your insults, and your presence on 
these premises in the future, J entreat /” 

This last word was spoken more like 
an order thana prayer, I thought. I 
was astonished at Mr. Claude’s spirit, 
and so would you have been, madam, 
could you have seen him—a little man, 
with a small, sleek, black head, carried 
chiefly on one side; a short, smiling, 
sallow face, and a step like the hop of 
a@ canary bird. But he had a fearless 
eye, I remember that, and was as quick 
with a pistol as any one, though it was 
against his conscience to go armed. 

“What did you give for these goods, 
Roquette, and what price did your fath- 
er pay for his house? tell me that be- 
fore I leave your presence,” my master 
asked in his most insulting tone. 

Not. knowing his suspicions, M. Ro- 
quette could not imagine of course that 
he was accusing him of trickery. 

“My gratitude, Monsieur Maurépas, 
that was the price I paid,” replied Mr. 
Claude, warmly. 

“Are you sure your house was not 
included, Roquette? A small matter is 
thrown in, sometimes, when a good bar- 
gain is concluded between friends, and 
that would have scarcely been an addi- 
tional feather’s weight, I take it.” 

The intention was apparent now! 
M. Roquette’s voice was altered with 
rage when he replied: “Do not esti- 
mate mine by your own, M. Maurapas, 
or you may do some one injustice.” He 
stammered when excited. “And now, 
M. Maurépas, if your search is over, we 





will part on the terms I at first suggest- 
ed, if you please—eternally, sir, and 
immediately.” 

“ With all my heart, M. Roquette, un- 
til it suits my convenience to come 
again. Is that the packet I hear blow- 
ing off steam? I must be off right 
speedily. I have business to settle at 
the landing,” and to my great relief my 
master rushed forth and galloped off. 

“ That will detain him half an hour 
at least,” I thought. “ Let me hurry and 
be gone.” In another moment the letter 
I held was exchanged for one sealed 
with the green seal, and directed to Va- 
lérie, and I was again galloping home- 
ward, by the river road this time. I 
was afraid of the swamp, so late—afraid 
of getting lost when the dusk should 
close, which would be the case before I 
reached Maurépas. Besides that, I felt 
sure my pony would carry me half way 
home before master thought of leaving 
the steamboat. 

I was mistaken. Just as I got oppo- 
site that island which my mistress called, 
from some whim, “ King Arthur’s Barge” 
—the same I described before, with its 
dim outlines and gigantic trees, like 
masts—I heard the quick thud and hab- 
itual blow of master’s great bay horse, 
“Cortez,” and glancing behind, I saw 
him coming after mein a hard hand 
gallop. But he did not call to me 
to stop, as I feared he would, nor pass 
me and wait for me, as I dreaded he 
might do; but, as soon as he got quite 
close to me, he slackened rein and kept 
behind me in a leisurely way for more 
than a mile, so that my suspicions were 
almost disarmed when we reached the 
alder grove. Ihad no opportunity— 
not the slightest—all this time to make 
any provision for the safety of the let- 
ter, in case he should suspect and seize 
me for examination. It lay concealed 
in my bosom, it is true; but this would 
have been no safeguard had he deter- 
mined to possess it, I well knew. My 
worst fears were realized at last, though 
unexpectedly, too, forI had begun to 
hope I might reach home undisturbed. 
When we entered the alder grove, my 
master stopped and called to me to halt, 
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which I did instantly, trembling in every 
limb. He never kept his cruel eye off 
of me, I knew and felt all this time, 
except for one instant, when he dis- 
mounted to hitch his horse to a low hang- 
ing limb, and turned his back on me for 
a moment. That instant was worth 
every thing tome. Quick as light Ihad 
transferred the precious letter from my bo- 
som toa hole I remembered to have seen 
that day under the flap of the old saddle 
I was riding on, and had thrust it in far 
among the stuffing when he turned 
again. I had matured this plan as I 
rode along before him, and, come what 
might, I felt now that she was saved, 
and drew a long breath of relief, even 
though I saw him cutting switch after 
switch from the alder bushes, and 
watching me closely all the time with 
his cat-like, cruel eyes, that spoke as plain- 
ly as words what his intentions were. 

At last he spoketo me: “ Rena, where 
is that letter M. Roquette gave you this 
evening for your mistress ?” 

“What letter, master ?” I asked, tremb- 
ling like a poplar: leaf. 

“You know well enough what letter 
I mean, deceitful minx,” he answered. 
“Dismount. I shall whip you until 
you tell me the truth or hand me the 
letter.” , 

It was vain to think of resistance. I 
got off my pony and hitched him where 
he motioned to me to fasten him, 
which was done carelessly enough, it 
seemed later, for he broke loose and gal- 
loped home like mad, and that brought 
Frederick Tanque to see about me, as 
you shall hear, but not until life was 
nearly gone, and vengeance itself satisfied. 

Madam, I spare you the dreadful de- 
tails. This was the first time I had 
ever been whipped; it was the last. 
Suffice it to say, I was resolute through- 
out, to die rather then betray my mis- 
tress. It is not so hard as people think 
to keep such a resolution when the mind 
is once excited. It is in the beginning 
of punishment that one’s spirit quails. 
It seems to rise, the more the body suf- 
fers—the more the blood flows, so that 
I can understand how those old martyrs 
sung amid curling flames, and died in 








ecstasy that rose above their fleshly 
destruction, though terrified at the dread- 
ful preparations, and finally got in such 
a state of mind they could not yield. 

The last I remember of my suffering 
was the thought that I was dying, and 
for her! Then I felt Frederick Tanque 
untying the cravat with which my mas- 
ter had fastened my hands behind me, 
and bathing my face with brandy, and 
pouring some down my lips, perhaps— 
I do not know; then alli was dark. 

Afterward, I heard that he had threat- 
ened his master’s life on this occasion ; but 
whether this was true or not, I know not. 
If so, M. Maurépas had the prudence or 
generosity to pass it by unpunished ; but, 
from that hour, Frederick Tanque hated 
his master far more than he had ever 
loved him, and relaxed all his previous 
efforts to take care of his affairs, about 
which he had been so faithful and un- 
tiring. As for my mother, I shall 
always think the shock of my condition 
killed her, weak and sickly as she was, 
and wholly unprepared for such treat- 
ment in my case, petted and defended 
by my mistress as I had been. She 
broke a blood vessel then, and died 
within the year. But, as I have said, it 
was all the better for her (seeing how 
matters were bound to go), that she 
should be cold in her grave. 

“ But your mistress, Rena ?” 

“Ah, madam, my first thought on 
coming to myself was of her, and I 
whispered, they said: ‘Don’t tell her 
how he whipped me, to those around, 
then relapsed again into partial uncon- 
sciousness, from time to time muttering 
her name.” 

“ She came to you, of course ?” 

“ He would not let her! He kept her 
locked in her own chamber for a week, 
forbidding any one to approach her ex- 
cept the daughter of old Pierre Rivitre— 
Pheebe, a bad and deceitful girl, his princi- 
palspy, and we all thought toc near to the 
master by half. During this time, the 
servants heard my mistress moaning 
piteously, and calling for me and her 
cousin Richard. At last, Julius, our 
waiter, forced his way in with a cup of 
tea—when my master had gone down 
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to the lake, and begged her on his knees 
to drink it, for she would take nothing 
but iced water. He took this occasion 
to tell her all he knew of me—that he 
had seen me sitting up that day—the 
fifth from that fearful ride, and that 
the doctor said I would soon be out 
again, and able to attend her as usual. 

“Do, dear mistress,” he said, “ bear 
up better. Master Richard will soon be 
here; he has been sent for to come to 
you, I believe.” ; 

This was a story of his, madam, just 
to get her to eat and drink, and to rouse 
her up. So she took the tea and toast 
that he had carried her, and rallied from 
that hour, but looked vainly for her 
cousin Richard. As for Phebe, the pow- 
er Julius had, kept her silent, for he 
knew of some thefts she had committed, 
and held a rod over her through this 
knowledge. A day or two after, urgent 
letters came from New Orleans and my 
master left hurriedly, leaving old Pierre 
in charge of watch and ward. 

But my mistress was herself again 
by this time, for I had crept up to her 
chamber-door, feebly, it is true. She 
sent through me for Julius and Fred- 
erick Tanque, and ordered them to ex- 
pel Pierre and Phebe from her house, 
and to bring back to her service her 
favorite woman, Rhoda; and when my 
master returned, a week later, things 
were going on pretty much in the old 
order of management. He never said 
a word—to show that he disapproved— 
if, indeed, he was not really relieved by 
the stand my mistress had taken. 

Before I forget, let me tell you she 
never got that letter which I had stuffed 
into the saddle. When I got well 
enough to search for it, I could not find 
it, and soon after my mother gave the 
saddle away to her old fellow-servant, 
Deemah’s mother, madam. The saddle 
belonged to my mother; but she knew 
she should never be able to ride again. 

It came to me at last. Years after- 
ward I ripped up the saddle, and found 
the letter where I had never been able 
to reach it before. I knew it at once 
by the green seal, and here it is, madam. 
I have brought it to show you that this 





is not all a dream I have been telling, 
but true as death. Readit some day, 
for her sake, and take care of it, for it is 
the only link left now of that long chain 
of correspondence. Perhaps you will 
recognize your relative’s handwriting !” 
She looked at me sharply. 

I did, indeed, recognize the noble and 
peculiar character of one who once had 
been fatally dear to me; but I could not 
trust myself then to read that impassion- 
ed letter, confirming in every line the truth 
of Rena’s past and subsequent asser- 
tions. Placing the letter in my pocket 
with as much coolness as I could com- 
mand, I begged her to continue her 
nalrative, promising to read it at some 
future day, and make a just disposition 
of its contents. She seemed satisfied of 
my good intentions, and, after enjoining 
me to entire secresy, she proceeded, in 
her rambling and desultory mode, with 
her story of the “ Green Seal,” still far, 
it seemed, from its culmination. 

A month or more passed by in a 
kind of peaceable gloom, after my mas- 
ters return. My mistress and he 
seldom met, except at meals. She could 
not bear to be thrown with him an in- 
stant alone, and shuddered if he even 
accidentally touched her—so darkly had 
her hatred for him gathered force—since 
his outrage to me and hisinsults to Mas- 
ter Richard. That panther look I have 
tried to describe to you, was seldom out 
of her eyes now, when they fell on him, 
even when she saw him at a distance, 
and those burning spots rose to her 
cheek, whenever he addressed me, that 
always showed anger or excitement, in 
her case. They came and went, like 
flame. 

“Did you bring her any more letters, 
Rena?” I asked, nervously. 

“No, madam ; Frederick Tanque went 
to M. Roquette by night for her letters, 
thenceforth. She wrote an order to this 
effect, and I think Mr. Claude pretty 
well understood, after my master’s be- 
havior in his store, the necessity of con- 
cealment, believing always, as he did, 
that this was a mere literary corres- 
pondence—to which every lady of taste 
and education was entitled. It did 
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Frederick Tanque good to baffle his 
master, and to help my mistress in any 
way. He never stopped to ask ques- 
tions. Of course he thought she knew 
her own affairs best, and would do noth- 
ing to hurt herself. 

Those letters were her whole comfort 
now, and she would write sheet after 
sheet in reply, sometimes shedding tears 
above them, always pressing her lips 
upon them before she folded and sent 
them away. I noticed she always sealed 
them now—with the seal Master Rich- 
ard had given her, and once I heard her 
say: 

“Je verrais!—yes—I shall see, in- 
deed, when this wretched chain is broken 
and the ‘hand’ lifted from my eyes; 
but not as Richard meant—in heaven! 
Je verrais on earth, which is a still more 
agreeable prospect, I fancy.” 

My master was truly very wretched 
about this time, and, perhaps, had my 
mistress known the whole truth, she 
might have softened toward him, as she 
had done before when he was in trouble. 
His losses were pressing heavily upon 
him; his creditors were losing patience, 
and hounding him at the law; his com- 
mission merchants refused him further 
advances, and he knew not where to 
turn. He had quarreled with Master 
Richard, the only true friend he had, 
and was at dagger’s points with Madame 
Zavier, his wife’s mother; so that he had 
no one to advise with. Several times I 
thought he was on the point of making 
some communication to my mistress ; 
but she always waived him off with a 
sort of horror that had newly come to 
her eye and manner toward him. He felt 
this change, Iam sure. He had never 
realized before how bitterly she could 
hate, or how insensible she could become. 

It was a desperate time to both. 

He sent for her, one day, by Julius, to 
meet him in the library for an hour’s 
conversation, and she agreed to go if she 
might take me with her. No objection 
was made to this, and I sat at the door- 
step white they conversed, listening pain- 
fully to every word they spoke, and filled 
with vague apprehensions of what might 
come to pass. 





He meant to be very calm, I think; 
but her manner irritated him from the 
first. There was such evident loathing, 
in every look and gesture, though she 
said but little, if any thing, to offend him 
until he had thrown off all disguise, and 
had shown his hideous nature without a 
mask, 3 

“T want you to write to Richard Za- 
vier, Aglie, and ask him to lend yow five 
thousand dollars for three months. I 
will go your security for the repayment 
punctually, and when the money comes, 
you shall go to New Orleans with me, 
if you like.” 

“T can not do this, M. Maurépas,” 
she answered, without hesitation. “I 
have no claims on that money or that 
gentleman after what has passed. I can 
not comprehend your conduct, I confess, 
Ié is inscrutable to me.” 

“ Are you quite sure, Aglie, that you 
have no right to this money ?” he hissed 
in her ear. “When a woman makes 
such sacrifices for a man as you have 
made for your Cousin Richard, she has 
certain claims—acknowledged in morals 
if not in law.” 

“There is one thing I am quite sure 
of,” she said, as cold as ice, drawing 
away from him as she spoke. “That 
you have none, whatever mine may be. 
More, M. Maurépas, I know that you do 
not believe one syllable of your own base 
insinuations, You mean to torture me 
because you can, that is all. But, thank 
God, you have lost all power to move 
me by any words of yours. I, that was 
wax once, in your cruel hands, am hard- 
ened into stone.” 

He looked at her with a cold, incred- 
ulous sneer; then, sitting down to the 
table, wrote a few lines which he handed 
to her, with a pen filled with ink. 

“Sign that paper, Aglie,” he said, 
calmly. “ Here, lay it on this book,” hand- 
ing her one, “a name is soon written.” 

“ Not so soon expunged,” she replied, 
after glancing over the paper. Then 
pushing it away, she added: “I am at 
a loss to understand, M. Maurépas, how 
you can expect me to codperate with you 
in asking this or any other favor of 
Richard Zavier.” 
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“My magnanimity ¢s surprising, even 
to myself,” he said, shrugging his shoul- 
ders, and standing before her; “ but, 
the truth is, I am inclined to make al- 
lowances for circumstances, and my ne- 
cessities are urgent—temporary embar- 
rassments only, however. Come, make 
no further objections. Sign this like a 
good girl, and let us be friends again.” 

She dashed down the pen. “ Never,” 
she cried, “I will never sign such a re- 
quest, promptly as I know it would be 
complied with; nor should you ask me 
such a thing, after the contumely you 
have heaped on my noble, unoffending 
kinsman. Where is your pride, M. Mau- 
répas ?” 

“Tn the dust, where you have laid it, 
madam,” he sneered, bowing low. 

“ You speak falsely, sir, and you know 
it. As far as you can know,I have 
never humiliated you or myself. What I 
may do remains to be seen, M. Maurépas.” 

“Do you threaten me, madam? Do 
you dare to gnaw your chain? Girl, 
you overstep your limits. Thank heaver, 
your opportunities are small, and they 
shall be still less in future. But, what 
is the use of trying to reason. There, 
take your seat at the table; write a let- 
ter to Richard Zavier with my approval. 
Ask him to come back to Maurépas, if 
you like; have it your own way; work 
it as you will. Pave the way for recon- 
ciliation, and, when I get him here, I 
can obtain the loan without your im- 
portant codperation.” 

“T will not write him for such a pur- 
pose,” she replied sternly; “ nor, on con- 
sideration, have I any reason to suppose 
that, after your unjust treatment, he 
would receive a letter directed to him in 
my handwriting ; or, if received, on my 
own account reply to it at all. I shall 
never ask him to return, M. Maurépas.” 
Then,-with a wail I can never forget, 
she cried out: “I have lost my Cousin 
Richard !” 

She clasped her hands in a mute, ag- 
onized way, and bowed her face over 
them. She had never fully realized this 
loss before (she told me this afterward), 
nor what a blank it would leave in her 


existence, 





“ And is he so dear to you,” my mas- 
ter muttered, between his clinched teeth, 
“that the want of him should make 
you as bitter as gall to every one else? 
What is this man to you? Speak, 
Agliie Maurépas, that you dare to lament 
him thus in your husband’s very pres- 
ence.” 

She raised her head; she looked him 
clear in the face; the panther look was 
gone, and her words were grave and 
low. 

“ My moral sunshiue,” she made ans- 
wer. I recollect how beautiful her 
words, her face, seemed to me at that 
moment; but my master was a savage. 

Some gust of sudden rage seemed to 
sweep him from his feet. He forgot 
every thing but the fury that possessed 
him—forgot that he was a husband, a 
gentleman, a man! 

Raising his hand, and grinding his 
teeth with a fierce oath, he struck her 
twice ; once on the cheek, once. on the 
neck, just above her left breast, and his 
hand was raised for a third blow when 
I rushed shrieking between them. 

He stood, then, dumb, confounded, 
with his arms hanging down, his head 
bent low on his bosom, his face distort- 
ed, his eyes upturned, fixed upon her 
face, that, pale, and still, and cold, smil- 
ed bitterly straight beforehim. Madam, 
it was awful to see her then—-so still had 
the shock made her, so strangely had it 
affected her. Smiling, she put me away 
and passed from the apartinent—smiling, 
with her great growing eyes fixed upon 
space, and waving her hands slowly as 
she walked through the porches and 
corridor, as a blind person might, who 
walks in strange places, to put away 
all obstacles. And so, still smiling, 
she came to her own chamber again, 
while I clung in agony to her gar- 
ments. But, again she put me away, 
and I thought the storm was coming; 
but not so. No tears, no weakness 
then, only a long, fixed stare in the glass 
at the red marks on her cheek and 
bosom, so soon to become purple bruises. 
Another long look at the little dagger 
she took from the drawer of the toilet 
table—it was well she had not worn it 
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that day—and a lingering touch of the 
small, white fingers, as though to test its 
metal well and thoroughly. Thenagain, 
that slow, fixed, terrible smile, as she 
turned the weapon over and over admir- 
ingly, passing it now close to her eyes, 
as a child does a prism, then holding it 
away at arm’s length again, as one does 
a beautiful jewel, to admire. Oh! 
God, was she going mad, or, did she 
meditate murder? These thoughts 
swept through me and nerved me to 
break the spell. I gave way to a pas- 
sion of grief, and, falling at her feet, I 
cried out piteously : 

“Oh, mistress, mistress! for sweet 
Jesus’ sake, don’t kill my poor, wicked 
master !” 

She spoke with strange clearness, in 
a voice whose sound was exultant, even 
to my ear, and not husky and broken as 
T had expected to hear it. 

“Child, child, I would not hurt one 
hair of his head,” she said, “ to be queen 
of all this world!” 

“Tt is yourself, then, dear mistress, 
you mean to harm. I know it is your 
own sweet life that you are going to de- 
stroy; and, oh! my mistress, think of 
dear Master Richard and all his teach- 
ings, and his great grief, and mine and 
Madame Zavier’s, when we feel that 
heaven is closed forever against you—a 
suicide. ‘Tell me, dear mistress, are you 
going to die?” 

I looked up in her face with stream- 
ing eyes, and she bent tenderly above 
me. The dreadful smile was gone now, 
and a sweet seriousness had replaced it. 
Tears, too, were on her cheek—tears of 
relief. 

“No, Rena, no!” she replied, “I am 
not going to die. I am only going to be- 
gin to live! my chains are broken now, 
and I am free, as you, too, shall be, dear 
child, after a season. Your Master 
Richard shall not be troubled by any 
rash act of mine, if I can help it, for we 
must be secret as the grave; you and I, 
Rena,” whispering clearly, “ we will fly 
together. The way is plain before us, 
and I shall live my new life.” Adding, 
with her finger on her lip, “I am going 
to him !” 





AUTUMN THOUGHTS. 


HEN frosts begin the leaves to blight, 
And winds to beat and blow, 
I think about a stormy night 
Of a winter long ago. 


The clouds that lay, when the sun went 
down, : 
In a heap of blood-red bars, 
Turned, all at once, of a grayish brown, 
And ran across the stars. 


And the moon went out, and the wind 
fell low— 
And in silence everywhere 
The fine and flinty flakes of snow, 
Slipped slantwise down the air. 


Slipped slantwise down, more fast and fast, 
And larger grew amain, 

*Till the long-armed brier-bush, at last, 
Was like a ghost at the pane. 


A group of merry children, we, 
As any house can show ; 

The very rafters rang with glee, 
That night, beneath the snow. 


The candle up and down we slid, 
To make our shadows tall; 

And played at hide-and-seek—and hid 
Where we were not hid at all. 


We heaped the logs against the cold, 
And made the chimney roar; 

And told the stories we had told 
A thousand times before. 


We ran our stock of riddles through— 
Nor large, be sure, nor wise ; 

And guessed the answers that we knew, 
And feigned a glad surprise. 


But, in despite our frolic joys, 
That rang eo wild and high, 

We wished, we foolish girls and boys, 
That time would faster fly. 


And years have come and gone since 
then ; 
And the children there at play, 
Are sober women,‘ now, and men, 
With heads that are growing gray. 


But their hearts will never be so light, 
And their cheeks will never glow 

As they did upon that stormy night, 
In the garret rude and low. 
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THE COOLIE TRADE. 


ETURNING, after a prolonged voy- 
age, in which I visited Australia, 
India and the West Indies, my friends 
were naturally curious to know what I 
had been about. “Oh,” I said, “I 
have just been taking a cargo of black 
people across from Calcutta to the West 
Indies, for one of the West Indian 
Islands.” Prepared as I was to expect 
that, the answer would convey but a 
mythical explanation of my doings, I 
hardly anticipated so great an ignorance 
of this subject as the being put through 
a lengthy categorical inquiry, in order 
to dissipate the suspicions of some of my 
friends that I was engaged in impressing 
slaves. 

Let me carry the reader with me, in 
imagination, up into the hill-country of 
Oude, where most of my cargo of so- 
called slaves were taken from, thence 
onward to Calcutta, where they are 
shipped as coolies or laborers, and 
across the seas, until they are disembark- 
ed in the West Indian colonies, as In- 
dian immigrants. 

The agent for the colony that em- 
ployed my services, had visited Oude, 
and selected certain sub-agents, or “ re- 
cruiters,” to-collect the number of field 
hands that he was required to ship to his 
particular island for that year. The re- 
cruiters are mostly Jews and the lighter 
shades of half-caste. Going out into the 
villages and country districts, the re- 
cruiter tells most glowing and fabulous 
tales of the islands to which he wishes 
to induce the coolies to go, dwelling 
mostly, and thut with justice, too, on the 
“burra rupee”—plenty of money to be 
made there. With honeyed words, and 
a small present or trifling sum of money 
as a bucksheesh, the recruiter at length suc- 
ceeds in securing his man; and when a 
sufficient number are collected, he takes 
them before the presiding magistrate of 
the district, whose duty it is to explain 
to the coolies what the engagement is 
that they are about to enter upon. 
Should any of the recruits object to go, 
or should it be proved that they have by 
any means been compelled to join the 





party against their will, they are at once 
set free from their engagement. The 
terms of the contract—which are, that 
they engage to serve the government of 
the island to which they are about to be 
shipped, for a period of five years, at the 
current rate of wages of the colony, and 
then again to be returned, free of ex- 
pense to, India—having been fully ex- 
plajfed, and no objections made, the re- 
cruiter is at liberty to proceed with his 
gang of men to the port of shipment. 
The expenses of conveying the coolies 
—often several hundred miles—down to 
Calcutta, are, of course, defrayed by 
the recruiter, who adopts the cheap- 
est form of transit, such as water-car- 
riage; but the agent in Calcutta has to 
advance the necessary funds, often with- 
out any guaranty, and in some instances 
becomes victimized. One of these, cor- 
veying an amusing incident which arose 
from an inaptness of speech of the pre- 
siding magistrate, affords a rare instance 
of the people absconding, after once hay- 
ing engaged to go. The magistrate had 
assembled the intending emigrants in the 
court-room, and was explaining to them 
the terms of engagement, and that they 
were going to dress and hoe sugar-canes 
in British Guiana; unfortunately, he 
sounded Guiana Gihenna, which, to the 
native ear, so much resembled their 
word for hell (Jehennum), that the body 
of coolies, eighty in number, concluded 
that they were going to be sent to some 
very unpleasant place. Too much in the 
habit of feigning subservience in the pre- 
sence of the white man, the awe-struck 
coolies said nothing; but, folding their 
hands submissively, lifting them up in a 
praying attitude in front of their faces, 
and bowing their heads at the same 
time, they declared that the Sahib was 
right, and that every thing was booth 
ucchuh (very good.) The moment, how- 
ever, that the coolies got outside the 
door, there was a rush for the jungles 
directly, and away went the eighty 
men whom the recruiter had taken so 
much trouble to collect, and with them 
the money expended in presents, and 
bringing them thus far on their jour- 
ney. 
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Even after the recruiter has reached 
Calcutta with his body of men, he is 
liable to have them returned on his 
hands, should they be found either men- 
tally or bodily defective; and, of course, 
in each case the fee per head, which has 
tisen, owing to coolie emigration, from 
six to sixteen rupees, isretained. Then, 
too, he,has to run the gauntlet of com- 
petition—recruiting agents for other 
colonies trying to seduce his men away 
by telling them hideous tales. A com- 
mon ruse of competing recruiters (and 
one that was much laughed at by the 
agent who was the subject of the trivial 
deformity), was to tell the coolies that 
vampires and leeches were so numerous 
in the country they were going to, that 
the former ate off men’s heads, and the 
latter, portions of their bodies; in evi- 
dence of which the recruiter would say : 
“You just go and look at Mr. So-and- 
so, and you'll find that the leeches have 
eaten off his thumb” (a mutilation caus- 
ed by a gunshot wound), 

On arrival in Calcutta, the coolies are 
lodged and provisioned in the dépdt 
belonging to that island to which they 
are to be forwarded. They remain here 
for a few weeks prior to shipment, tore- 
cruit from the long journey, and to be 
carefully inspected. Certificates are 
made out, stating the name, age, district, 
father’s name, and bodily marks—the 
last two for the purpose of identification, 
since there are frequently half-a-dozen 
coolies of the same name in one ship- 
load. . To these certificates are appended 
the signatures of the protector of emi- 
grants—an officer authorized by the In- 
dian government to superintend every 
thing connected with their embarkation, 
the agent of the colony to which they 
are to be sent, the government surgeon 
of the dépét, who has had charge of 
them since their arrival, and that of the 
surgeon who is to have the superin- 
tendance of them during the passage. 
The coolies are most carefully sifted by 
two or three examinations ; and all who 
show any sickness, or have been sick 
since arrival in the dépét, or who are in 
any way weak, or who are over forty 
years of age, are most scrupulously 
Vou. IL—20, 





rejected, since, of all human cargoes, 
they are the most difficult to carry free of 
mortality. 

During the late rice famine in India, 
it was painful to see the rags and 
poverty in which these poor people ar- 
rived; handsome figures, both men and 
women, with but a shred of calico round 
them ; and equally pleasant, though at 
the same time ludicrous, to see the avidity 
with which, on the morning before em- 
barkation, they cast their ragged gar- 
ments, and invested themselves in a 
brand-new eastern suit, the first gift of 
the humane superintendence under 
which they are placed. Roused early 
on the morning of embarkation, the 
people are marched from the dépdt to 
the cocolie moorings, each man or wo- 
man carrying a blanket, a tin plate and a 
tin vessel, or lotah for holding water, 
these constituting all their outfit, having 
been presented to them with their new 
clothes. 

The reader who has been to sea, must 
not imagine the “’tween” decks of a 
coolie ship to be arranged like those for 
European emigration; on the contrary, 
they are perfectly clear and unencumber- 
ed with “ bunks,” except just abreast the 
hatchways, where the forethought of the 
Bengal government has caused a kind 
of broad shelf to be erected, so that 
those coolies who are berthed opposite 
the hatchways may not be exposed to 
any sea or spray while lying asleep on the 
deck. Excepting these, and a series of 
rails made of bamboo, extending from 
one end of the ship to the other, on 
which the people hang their blankets 
when not sleeping, the ’tween deck is 
free, scrupulously clean, and well white- 
washed. Little more regard is paid to 
locating the people, than merely to see 
that the unmarried men are placed for- 
ward, and the married couples with 
their families, and the young women, aft. 
On the upper deck, in the center of the 
ship, is seen the hospital, with six or 
eight beds, according to the number of 
people; in front of it the cooking 
hearths, four in number, arranged after 


the Indian manner, and further forward. 


than these, one of Winchester’s or Dr. 
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Normandy’s apparatuses for distilling 
salt water into fresh. Right aft, one 
of the awning cabins of the ship is 
fitted up as a dispensary, and usually 
forms the domicile of that by no means 
unimportant functionary, the native doc- 
tor, generally a Hindu by birth, who has 
passed three or four years in study at 
some of the hospitals or medical schools 
in Calcutta, and who, when he has gone 
a voyage or two, is really a most valuable 
coadjutor in managing these people. In 
case, however, the native doctor may not 
possess sufficient acquaintance with the 
innumerable dialects of India, an inter- 
preter is also supplied to these ships, 
whose sole business is that of interpret- 
ing between the coolies and those placed 
in superintendence over them, so that 
no defects may arise from ignorance of 
the language. Caste is well known to 
be a great obstacle to the management 
of servants; buteven here the humane 
forethought of the government has pro- 
vided a remedy, in shipping five or six 
West Indian negroes as topasses, or 
sweepers, to each ship, who clean the 
decks and do other dirty jobs, the doing 
which would break the caste of many an 
Indian native. 

Once on board ship, and the sea- 
sickness over, which affects them far less 
than Europeans, coolies accommodate 
themselves rapidly to their new position, 
probably owing to the circumstance that 
every endeavor is made that their diet 
and habits on board should be assimilated 
as closely as possible to their mode of 
life on shore. In the morning, at 4.30, 
the sirdar (constable) who has the morn- 
ing watch from 4 to 6 a. M., rouses the 
dundharries, or cooks, who proceed to 
light the fires, using wood for fuel, in 
the cabooses mentioned above. At 5 
A. M., all hands are sent on deck (of 
course, weather permitting), a proceeding 
which occupies at least half an hour, for 
though the coolie has nothing to do but 
fold up his blankets—one if it is hot 
weather, two if it is cold—and hang 
them on the bamboo-rail, black people, 
whether of the same species as white or 
no, are quite as difficult to rouse in the 
morning. This little proceeding done, a 


gang of men is taken down by the sirdars, 
and, in company with the topasses, do a 
preliminary sweeping of the ‘tween 
decks: Meanwhile, other sirdars, to- 
gether with one or two of the cooks, re- 
ceive the rations for the day. These 
area pound and three quarters of rice 
per adult, together with a given quan- 
tity per scale of dohl (a kind of pea), 
salt fish, ghee (butter), turmeric, tama- 
rinds, and several other smaller items, 
with one gallon of water. Of the last, 
one-half is retained in a convenient bar- 
re] for drinking, while the other is em- 
ployed in cooking the rice, which the 
Hindu may boast of being hischef d’euvre, 
for he will turn out third-class grain in 
a pulpy condition andof snowy white- 
ness. The other items of dietary are 
made into curry and chutney, which last 
is exceedingly palatable, but your ap- 
petite for which would be materially 
impaired by seeing the cook ladle it out 
to the applicants with his black paw. 
Twice or thrice a week, fresh vegetables 
are given to the people, and on Saturday 
or Sunday, two or three sheep—which are 
cut up small, and cooked in the curry 
fluid—instead of the salt fish. As luxu- 
ries, every man or woman is allowed some 
dry leaf tobacco, which they are vety 
fond of chewing, or, having reduced toa 
fine powder, of putting it into their 
mouths like snuff; and some soft, moist 
compound of the same substance, which 
they smoke in their huddlebubddles (pipes), 
a liberal supply of which are also put 
on board for distribution to the coolies. 
There are many natives, however, who 
can not eat rice, and who fall off and get 
thin if compelled to do so; these are 
men chiefly from Allahabad, Benares, 
etc.; to them an equivalent allowance 
of flour is issued, which, being made 
into dough, with no other adjunct than 
water, is beaten out with the hand into 
thin cakes called chupatties, and eaten 
with dohl, ghee, or chutney. Should 
the weather prove so boisterous that 
the cooks are unable to make ready 
the usual rice and curry, and conse- 
quently the people are retained below, 
dry food is issued to them. This con- 
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like a tare, though larger, which ought 
to be partially boiled or steeped before 
being eaten), and choorah (rice par-boiled 
and dried, merely requiring to be slightly 
saturated with water to be edible). 

To return to the daily routine, at 6 A. 
m., at which hour all the people are 
usually on deck, ladies arranging their 
hair, and washing out their mouths with 
water, a proceeding which seems entire- 
ly to supplant all the external use of that 
fluid; gentlemen strutting about, sniffing 
the morning air, with their blankets 
pendant over their shoulders, and fasten- 
ed adroitly, with a piece of tarry spun- 
yarn, into a neat rosette over their heads, 
or squatted on their heels near the water- 
ways of the ship, performing that most 
essential item in the Hindu morning 
toile-—namely, brushing their teeth. 
Having supplied themselves with a 
small piece of bamboo-cane, they slit it 
up into fine fibers at one end, and thus 
extemporise a most excellent tooth- 
brush. ‘This scrupulous attention to 
cleaning the teeth and washing their 
mouths after meals, together with an 
abstinence from all hot liquids, gives 
these people those splendid sets of ivory 
which are the envy of Europeans. By 
7.80, the milk for the children under 
two years old is ready, and being brought 
by some of the cooks in‘a large iron cal- 
dron called a chatty, to the top of one of 
the hatchways, is served out by a sirdar 
or the native doctor. This milk is made 
from that so well-known now as Grim- 
wode’s Desiccated. As preventionis far 
better than cure, sickly and delicate- 
looking children above two are always 
included in the list of those on milk diet ; 
and should ahy of them be of an age 
requiring more solid food, soft bread, 
preserved mutton, biscuits and sugar are 
issued to them, whereby many a famish- 
ed looking child becomes, by the end 
of the voyage, plump and well-condi- 
tioned. 

The first meal is usually served about 
9 A. M., and this requires a little manage- 
ment, as, when upwards of five hundred 
people are to be supplied at once, some 
system must be adepted, if it were 
only to prevent those that are rogues 








being served twice. The people are all 
sent below, and sirdars and cooks being 
stationed at the three hatchways, the 
food is brought to the after and middle 
hatchways, at the former of which the 
women, and at the middle the men, are 
served as they come up from below, 
while at the fore-hatch a sirdar is placed ; 
for if that were not done, many a man 
would come up that way a second time, 
after having washed his tin plate so clean 
that not even the Hindu method of ap- 
plying the nose to it would serve to de- 
cide as to whether it had had curry on 
it before. As each individual comes 
over the hatchway, he (or she), is expect- 
ed to take off his Koortah (jacket), and 
submit it for inspection as to cleanliness ; 
and nothing pleases a sirdar more than the 
opportunity of chastising some of his black 
brethren. On the score of punishment, 
none is allowed; but occasionally, when 
natives have been caught stealing, it is 
necessary to instruct two of the sirdars to 
thrash the offenders with an old slipper, 
or to tie them to the rail till meal-time is 
over, depriving them, of course, of their 
allowance. Coolies are most adroit 
thieves. I have known them to let 
themselves down a ventilator, into the 
ship’s cook-house, at midnight, to steal 
biscuits; and many are not particular 
as to what they steal to eat, such as 
dripping, sheep’s gram, raw rice, and 
even raw sheep’s intestines, all of which 
are, of course, most injurious to their 
health. 

Following out the plan I have men- 
tioned of making these people show 
their clothes at meal-times, and hang 
their blankets in the open air three times 
a week, coolies become far cleaner than 
any European emigrants can ever be 
brought to be; and for a very good 
reason—they have no beds, no other 
clothes usually than a koortah (jacket) ; a 
dotee, the long flowing piece of calico, 
which both sexes use, though in a dif- 
ferent manner; and in cold weather a 
pair of trowsers, an article of dress the 
coolie has a standing objection to; last, 
though not least, many of them have no 
hair. It is quite a mistake to imagine 
that coolie ships are filthy; as long as 
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no epidemic breaks out, they are scru- 
pulously clean, and many years of expe- 
rience justifies me in saying that the 
cleanest ship and people I ever sailed with 
was a coolie emigrant-ship to the West 
Indies. I ought to have mentioned, by 
the by, that when about to round the 
Cape of Good Hope, warm clothing is 
issued to the people, together with a 
second blanket. 

After breakfast, or sometimes before 
it, if it is late, the great cleaning of the 
day is done; a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty men are sent below, and in 
company with the topasses, and under 
instructions of the sirdars, they holy- 
stone with sand, and afterward sweep, 
every portion of the ’tween deck; and 
again, I repeat that if the weather per- 
mits these people being kept for twelve 
or fifteen hours daily on deck, the ’tween 
deck of these ships may be kept cleaner 
than even that of a ship-of-war. Holy- 
stoning is done every day, and only 
varied by the addition of damped chlo- 
ride of lime being added to the sand, 
and whitewashing down the sides of 
the ship. Should it be warm weather, 
three times a week bathing is the next 
operation of the day. By the women 
and children thisis done in large tubs, 
supplied with sea-water by a fire-hose 
under a canvas screen aft; while 
the men and boys, ranged in long 
rows forward, are played on by the fire- 
engine, much to their own enjoyment. 
Inmmediately after bathing, a sirdar goes 
round the deck with a pail of mustard 
oil, and distributes a little to each in- 
dividual, with which they immediately 
proceed to lubricate their skins and knead 

_ their joints and muscles. Unfortunately, 
they have a practice of dabbing it into 
their hair, which, in the case of women 
at least, destroys their clothes. Being 
on one occasion anxious to produce 
these people at a port of call in asclean 
a state as possible, the oil was stopped 
for two or three days; but the omission 
soon made itself painfully manifest in a 
dry state of the skin, which, when 
scored with the end of the finger, pro- 
duced a whitish line and powdered 
surface, similar to the dust visible on a 








gray parrot when he has been shaking 
his feathers, At three o’clock comes 
the second meal, similar to the first, and 
after that these people amuse themselves 
with dances, singing, playing on “ tam- 
tams” and cymbals, and smoking until 
eight or nine o’clock, when they all go 
down below to sleep. Visit the ’tween 
decks two hours after this, and you will 
find two long rows of sleepers, stretched 
on each side from end to end of the 
ship, and no one stirring but the sirdar 
on watch. 

Immediately on arrival at the port of 
disembarkation, the ship is visited and 
reported upon by officials of the colonial 
governments; the coolies are carefully 
inspected as to their state of health, and 
the manner in which they have been 
treated during the voyage, while the sick 
and feeble are told off to the hospital, 
till recovery enables them to join their 
friends on the plantation they have been 
sent to. 

The day after the arrival of the ship 
at port, an advertisement appears in the 
newspaper, drawing attention to the ar- 
rival of the So-and-so, and requesting 
that the planters of several plantations, 
the names of which are subjoined, will 
send their barge or steamer alongside 
by such and such a date, and take away 
the people who have been alloted to 
them; said planters having previously 
applied at the government office for the 
same. Before leaving the ship, a regu- 
lar contract is filled up between the 
Indian immigrant and his employer, on 
the terms specified in the commence- 
ment; and I understand that, if instead 
of returning at the end of five years, they 
remain other five, they are entitled to a 
bounty of one hundred dollars each, but 
no return-passage. During these five 
years, the employer must keep the im- 
migrant, whether in sickness or in 
health ; and if the former, must find him 
the necessary comforts, medicine, and 
medical attendance. Sub-agents of the 
government are constantly visiting all 
the plantations, and reporting upon the 
state of these people, so that a strict 
system of surveillance insures that the 
terms of contract are fully carried out 
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between master and man. But what 
speaks volumes for the good manage- 
ment and humanity of this system of 
immigration is, that expirees will go back 
to India, travel hundreds of miles into 
the interior to their own little village, 
seek out their brothers and sisters, re- 
turn to Calcutta, and, quite independently 
of the recruiter, apply to the agent to 
be sent as laborers to the same island 
again. This I witnessed myself in the 
case of several families. Again, I have 
known women whose husbands had 
gone out to the West Indies before them, 
go to the agent of the colony, in Calcutta, 
and, after learning that the faithless 
spouse had really emigrated, take ship, 
in the hope of recovering him. 

Now, what has been the result of this 
importation of labor; has it in any 
measure supplied the loss of the slave? 
and is it, on the other hand, profitable 
to the people themselves ? may 
safely answer both questions in the 
affirmative, for, according to an extract 
taken from the London Zimes, in the 
year 1865 five thousand nine hundred and 
seventy-five coolies from India, and two 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight 
from China, were introduced into Eng- 
lish West Indian and neighboring posses- 
sions. The majority went to British 
Guiana, above three thousand to Trini- 
dad, and nearly five hundred to Hon- 
duras. In the course of the year, four 
hundred and sixty-two returned from 
British Guiana to their own country, 
taking with them money and jewels to 
the value of £11,485; while five hund- 
red and fourteen returned home from 
Trinidad, taking with them money and 
jewels amounting to £14,000. 

Yet this humane and profitable con- 
sumption of the surplus labor of the 
East, and interchange so beneficial to 
both parties, is so little understood in 
many parts of Christendom, as to be 
looked upon as but a shade removed 
fyom slavery. The evils of any system 
always are made a subject of remark— 
hence we have had the impression crea- 
ted that the great scheme is a great 
wrong; but, as shown, it is a great bless- 
ing, in the vast majority of cases, 








A REASON WHY. 
IL—WHY I WENT TO PARAGUAY. 


i ow of the thirty million odd 
composing the universal Yankee 
nation, I considered it as a right apper- 
taining to the important privilege of 
having been born in our Great Republic, 
of going anywhere in the limits of the 
world, always with the supposition that 
I had sufficient “vim” to carry me there. 
I left the paternal roof-tree at the mature 
age of sixteen, and, since that period, 
had been drifting to and fro on the 
waves of life’s ocean, giving myself no 
trouble, and allowing the aforesaid waves 
to carry me where they listed. The 
good old-fashioned doctrine that “ a roll- 
ing stone gathers no moss,” had been 
fully verified in my case, for, in the 
Year of Grace, 1859, I found myself 
landed near the foot of Fulton street, 
North River, with the amazing sum of 
four dollars and three cents in my 
pocket. 

I am thus particular, because, while 
crossing the ferry, I had taken an inven- 
tory of my worldly wealth, and found it 
to be: One small carpet bag, contain- 
ing one white shirt, in the last stages of 
decay ; one soft hat, worth, in the region 
of “Old Clo’,” about twenty-five cents; 
one hair-brush; one pair blue overalls, 
with shirt of the same material; one 
New York Herald. Passing from the 
bag I found in my vest-pocket, one pair 
Siamese pocket-combs and one tooth- 
pick. I may as well state that I carried 
about my person the usual complement 
of shirts, coats, oh-we-never-mentions- 
’em, etc. These things constituted my 
start in life. 

My prospects certainly were not the 
most flourishing. But, with the spirit 
of the nation to which I am proud to 
belong, I solaced myself with the thought 
that Astor, Stewart, and a number of 
men of that class, had entered the me- 
tropolis with marvellously less “ stock 
on hand” than I then possessed. The 
main break in my reflections I found to 
be the fact, that I had three times be- 
fore entered New York in an equally 
bad situation. Following the train of 
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ideas thus suggested, I found that, upon 
each occasion, something had turned up 
which had put me in better condition. 

Running the gauntlet of drays, trucks 

_ and horse-cars upon West street, at the 
imminent hazard of life and limb, I 
made my way to Dey street, where I 
left not only my carpet-bag, but the sum 
of seventy-five cents, rightly judging 
that the leanness of the aforesaid bag 
might awaken doubts in the mind of the 
gentlemanly clerk, as to my ability to 
pay an extensive bill. Having put his 
mind at ease, and taken a small piece 
of tin with a number stamped upon it 
—which talismanic article was to give 
me possession of my valuable property 
when I thought fit to apply—T left the 
house and strolled out upon, the pavé 
with the air of a millionaire. And, lest 
some individual, misled by the fearful 
hotel rates of to-day, should suppose 
that four dollars was a small amount for 
& visit to a great city, I have only to 
say that ’59 was not ’66, and that I could 
go to a very good hotel at the rate of 
one dollar and a half per day. Was I 
not provided, then, for fully two days, 
with a dollar to spare? Who would 
be so base as. to ask more, so long as 
that lasted ? 

Sauntering back to West street, I 
noticed a number of sailors entering the 
office of. Messrs. R. and Co.’s agency for 
the employment of sailors. The sea was 
rather to my taste, because it was a 
refuge to which I could fly, “ when with 
the cares of earth oppressed.” My fate 
had led me to make three voyages from 
this port, from each of which I had re- 
turned with some money, coupled with 
a strong predilection to spend it. But, 
shipping was my City of Refuge, into 
which I should not retire until forced to 
it. Certainly not, with three dollars and 
twenty-eight cents in my pocket, and 
seventy-five in the till of the hotel! Not 
so bad, that. 

After a lengthened stroll, I returned 
to my hotel, and, while waiting at the 
table for a chop, with which I thought 
proper to regale myself, I took out the 

Herald before mentioned as a part 

of my possessions, and lazily ran my 





eye down the “ Wanted” columns. In 

. the act, I was struck by the truth of the 
sage remarks of Mr. Thomas Pinch, in 
Dickens’ “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” in re- 
gard to the same column in the Zimes. 
Did a lady advertise for a “smart, tidy 
girl?” The advertisement of a girl of 
that description stared one in the face, 
in a dozen places under the head of 
“Situations Wanted.” A great many, 
very great many “young men with a 
small capital, to take part in a very 
lucrative business,” were wanted. Pro- 
bably considerably more than were found, 
or our Yankee youth with “small capi- 
tal” have lost their cunning. I lingered 
some time over these advertisements, 
not from any desire to engage in the 
“business,” but from chuckling over the 
idea that few of the young men so earn- 
estly demanded could have smaller 
capital than I. Dropping at last into 
“ Helgy Wanted—Males,” I suddenly 
paused over this advertisement : 

“A young man, an American, pos- 
sessing a good knowledge of the Spanish 
language, a thorough seaman, may obtain 
a good situation by applying to Messrs. 
R. & Co., Shipping Agents, — West 
street.” 

“ Humph,” I soliloquized, as I looked 
over this; “that may do.” 

In knocking about the world, I had 
picked up a knowledge of several lan- 
guages, much superior to any which 
could have been obtained in any 
“school.” Take the word of one who 
has tried both methods, ye learners of 
modern language—the place to acquire 
an accent is among the people whose 
language you seek to learn. During a 
year in Cadiz, I had acquired a good 
speaking command of the Spanish lan- 
guage, and my five years off and on, 
had made me a sailor. Therefore I 
could apply for the situation with a good 
prospect of success. I remembered the 
place, too—the very shipping office I 
had passed that morning. I made up 
my mind to try for the berth, and at 
once, 

Having arrived at this decision, I be- 
gun to be tortured with doubts. Were 
there not dozens likely to apply for that 
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yery situation? I stood about as good 
a chance, for success, as for being the 
Sultan of Turkey and the father of a 
family too numerous to mention. 

The chop came, but tasted dry and un- 
savory, harassed as I was by doubts and 
hopes. I left it half eaten, paid the bill, 
and hurried back to West street. In- 
quiring for one of the firm, I was shown 
into a small, dingy office, where a middle- 
aged man was bending over a pile of 
manuscript. As he looked up at my 
entrance, I saw a sharp, good-natured 
face, business-like eye, and the air gene- 
rally of one who seemed to say: “I am 
not to be taken in. You may try it on, 
if you feel inclined; but I beg to assure 
you, at the very outset, that it won’t do 
at all.” 

“Mr. R—,” said the clerk, by way 
of introduction, bolting into the outer 
office again, immediately. 

“Take a seat,” said the gentleman, 
shortly. ‘“ What can we do for you ?” 

I stated my errand. 

“Glad te see you,” said Mr. R—, 
with professional brevity. ‘“ Proud to 
know you, I am sure. About this situa- 
tion, now; what are your acquire- 
ments ?” 

I stated them as modestly as possible. 

“Where did you pick up your Span- 
ish ?” 

“In Spain. I spent a year or more 
in Cadiz.” 

“ Just so ; very good—better and bet- 
ter. Here is a book; suppose you 
translate a little of this into Spanish.” 

I did my best. 

“That will do. You know Spanish 
better than I do. Very good, indeed. 
Now for your seamanship. How long 
have you sailed ?” 

“The best part of five years.” 

“What is your age?” 

“ Twenty-five.” 

“ All very satisfactory. Now I'll tell 
you. The situation is a good one. 
Captain James Noble, of the ship “ Fly- 
ing Eagle,” wants a young man, a thor- 
ough seaman, to go with him to Para- 
guay, as a sort of mate; not exactly 
that, either; for you will have a sort of 
general supervision of the cargo. If 





you suit the “Captain, and I think you 
will—why, then, you have only to pay 
me half your first week’s wages as my 
commission, and it is all right. In 
good time, here comes the Captain.” 

The factotum in the outer office again 
pushed op@h the green-baize door, and 
showed in, as he announced him, “ Cap- 
t-a-i-n Noble, sir!’ That person was a 
bluff, hearty-looking son of Neptune— 
the perfect beau-ideal of an “ old man,” as 
the sailors somewhat irrelevantly dub 
their skipper. A few words, only, pass- 
ed between us, and an agreement was 
drawn up in the office, wherein one 
Darrell Westcott entered into bonds: to 
serve Captain James Noble, of the ship 
“Flying Eagle,” for the consideration of 
one hundred dollars monthly, payable 
in lawful money. Directly after we had 
shaken hands upon the matter, the old 
man drew out a plethoric looking wal- 
let, and making the proviso that “ boys 
will be boys,” opined that “if he paid 
me a month’s wages in advance, it 
might not come.amiss.” I fully agreed 
with him, though I somewhat hypocrit- 
ically seemed to make objections, which 
were utterly Jost upon the skipper. In 
spite of these objections, he put into 
my hand five of the traditional coin 
known as the double eagle, and took 
himself away, leaving Mr. R. utterly 
aghast at this unbusiness-like proceeding. 
But, upon my presenting offe of the 
aforesaid traditional coin, from which to 
take his commission, he regained his 
composure, and gave me my change with 
a benign expression of countenance. 

My first act was one which, full of 
foibles as I was, seemed natural to me 
—to inclose fifty dollars of the money to 
my widowed mother, whom I had kept 
above want, though I had seen the 
‘countenance of the grim monster clear- 
ly defined myself. With the balance of 
my first month’s wages still in my pock- 
et, I walked down to my hotel, paid my 
bill with the air of a prince royal, and 
went down to the ship, which had ta- 
ken her cargo, and only waited for her 
captain and his new mate: I found the 
skipper in a coffee-house, according to 
agreement. 
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The “Flying Eagle” Was a model for 
our merchant marine—one of the best 
creations of a great shipping firm. I 
was pleased with her tayt appearance, 
and could not help showing it in my 
face. 7 
“You like the old bariifie,” said the 
“oldman.” ‘“ Youcan’t help it. Give 
way, my lads; put us aboard as soon as 
you can, and then, hey ! for blue water !” 

In twenty minutes we were on board. 
In an hour from that time, the anchor 
was atrip, and the “ Flying Eagle” swung 
into the stream, outward bound! 


IL—HOW I GOT INTO. TROUBLE, 


In looking back upon my life, and 
trying to enumerate its brightest days, I 
recuy to the time spent upon the ship 
“ Flying Eagle,” with feelings of perfect 
pleasure. My experience before the 
mast had taught me how seamen, and 
especially Yankee seamen, like to be 
treated. Hence, by treating them as I 
would have wished to be used, when in 
their position, I gained their good will. 
By attending entirely to my own busi- 
ness, and letting that of others alone, I 
had kept up my reputation with the old 
man ; and, by the time we sailed up the 
La Plata, and anchored in stream, off the 
port of Assumption, the capital of Para- 
guay, I had things pretty much my 
own way. In the jumble of South 
American republics, some of my read- 
ers may justly doubt where Paraguay 
may be situated. They have a sort’ of 
understanding that it is a ‘“ Republic,” 
and that its government is bused upon 
the principles of equality and right. It 
isn’t so. I have been there, and I know, 
as the boy remarked who had tasted 
persimmons. 

Paraguay is situated between the 
rivers Parafia and Paraguay, at the junc- 
tion of these rivers with the La Plata. 
Flanked thus by two great streams, and 
defended upon the north by an impene- 
trable swamp and jungle, it is one of the 
most impregnable States in the world. 
The wealth of the country is great, it is 
true. But that wealth is held—or, 
rather, was held—by Lopez, the Dicta- 
tor. The inhabitants were so many 





workmen, who got so much for their 
labor. The form of the government was, 
in a kind of grim satire, called republi- 
can; but, in the strong language of an 
exchange, “ the House of Representatives 
meets about four days in ten years,” 
Though there then was a semblance of 
friendly relations with foreign govern- 
ments, a foreigner could not penetrate 
the country, unless as I did, “ under the 
rose!” In trading at Assumption, we 
traded with Lopez. By a decree, the 
produce of the country came into his 
hands, at his own figure. Hence, he 
was the only really rich man, with the 
exception of a few favorites. In point 
of fact, instead of being an enlightened 
government, Paraguay was a despotism 
of the most irresponsible kind, and no 
man’s life was safe. It was so then, and 
is not much different now. 

With this explanation, my readers 
will the more readily understand what 
follows. As the ship was discharging 
her cargo, and I had very little to do— 
the third mate doing the tallying—I ac- 
costed the old man one morning, and 
informed him of my intention of go- 
ing ashore, 

“ What’s the use,” said he. “ You'll 
be watched every step you take. Be- 
sides, you'll be sure to see something 
you don’t like; and, acting upon your 
Yankee independence of spirit, you will 
speak against it. That won’t do in 
Paraguay.” 

“ Why not?” 

“You'll see. I tell you, my boy, 
there is only one man in Paraguay.” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Just what I say. You see that 
company of soldiers trotting up and 
down yonder? Well, they are not men, 


they are tools. You see that stately ’ 


Don, pulling about in his boat? that is 
another tool; and it isthe same with 
every being in this glorious repub- 
lic. Pah! What profanation of the 
name.” 

“ Well, Pll go ashore and look about 
me. I can tell you how I like it when 
I come back.” 

The old man grinned. “ Goit,” he 
said. “ You will have a train of satellites 
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larger than Saturn’s, ia twenty minuteb. 
Take the gig, boy, and good luck to 
you.” 

In a short time we were under way 
for the shore. There dismissed the 
boat, and, walking up the Plaza, was 
looking with some interest at the public 
buildings, when a Don stepped up and 
tapped me on the shoulder. I turned 
upon him and demanded his business. 

“Passport,” said he, in broken Eng- 
lish. 

“Oh, yes. Speak Spanish, will you? 
I understand that.” 

“ Ah, Sefior,” said he, in a suspicious 
tone, evidently aroused by my accent. 
“Come into the office.” 

I followed him, and, after a deal of 
trouble, was allowed to depart—and 
rambled unrestrained through the long 
streets. I enjoyed the situation much ; 
amusing myself by comparing the archi- 
tecture of the city with the model upon 
which it is built—that of Old Spain— 
until I became aware that, go where I 
would, I was followed all the time. 

The rascals certainly managed the 
matter well. One would follow me for 
a few streets, when he would meet a 
comrade, and impart to him some in- 
struction, in an under-tone; then this 
comrade would take up the chase, and 
be my attendant fora short distance, 
when he in turn would change places 
with another. I should not have noticed 
this, but for the fact that the fellows 
dressed alike, being members of a sort 
of police, or spy force, in the employ of 
Lopez. Getting angry, I faced suddenly 
about and ran into my attendant, who 
was following close at my heels. The 
action was so sudden that he was 
overturned, soiling his fine plumage to a 
great extent. He rose quickly, answer- 
ing my hypocritical apologies by a mut- 
tered curse, and a fierce glance at me 
from under his dark brows. 

Retracing my steps, chuckling, at the 
figure he cut, as he rolled into the dirt, 
I looked over my shoulder, and saw him 
conversing with another of his com- 
rades, and the latter at once set off af- 
terme. This was more: than I+could 
bear, and, dodging quickly inte an alley, 








I concealed myself until he darted by, 
angry at having lost sight of me. When 
he had passed, I went out into the street 
again, and walked back toward the 
Plaza. There I met my friend whom I 
had dodged, looking very red in the face 
from his exertions. He uttered a short 
exclamation, as he saw me, and put out 
his hand to arrest my progress. We 
stood near the steps by which I descend- 
ed to the boat, and I saw the gig pull- 
ing in. My wrath had been excited 
against the fellow, and I felt wolfish at 
the moment. 

“ What do you want 2” said I, savagely. 

“You speak good Spanish,” replied 
the fellow. “You are not an Ameri- 
can.” 

“You are a—well, never mind. Get 
out of my way. Don’t you see my 
boat is waiting ?” 

“Tt will wait longer. Where is your 
passport ?” 

“In my pocket.” 

“Let me see it.” 

“Tl see you hung first.” 

“Then I take you in the name of the 
law. Yield!” 

Not being desirous of seeing the in- 
side of a South American prison, I did 
not stop for ceremony, but knocked him 
down at once, and sprung for the boat. 
The boys saw the whole affair, and I 
had hardly touched the seat in the stern 
sheets, when they dipped their oars into 
the water, with a hearty good will. We 
spun away from the shore, and were 
half-way to the ship before the bewild- 
ered functionary, whom I had rapped on 
the cranium, had recovered his senses 
and picked himself up. Iran up the 
side, with the gratifying feeling that I 
had stopped my liberty, during my stay 
at Assumption. 

“You've done it, Darrell,” said the 
old man. “ Didn’t I tell you so?” 

“ What kind of a country is this ?” 

“Pretty good in tts way. Sort of a 
Paradise, with the Devil for Jaw-giver,” 
replied the old man, dryly. “The end 
of this will be, you can’t go ashore 
again. Lopez will send an order re- 
straining you to the ship.” 

“T won't stay.” 
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“No, I ¥pose not. How are you go- 
ing to help yourself? If you thirst for 
a home in the prison yonder, you can 
get it by going ashore. Do it, by all 
means, if you would taste South Ameri- 
can prison rations.” 

He was right. In the afternoon a 
boat came up to the place where we lay, 
bearing a certain official personage, who 
gave the Captain a sealed letter, bestow- 
ed a scowl of official disapprobation up- 
on me, and went away again. The 
captain opened the missive, and found a 
paper containing a great many repeti- 
tions, considered necessary in law, set- 
ting forth that a certain Seiior Darrell 
Westcott, having disturbed the peace of 
the good city of Assumption, and resist- 
ed the laws thereof, he was henceforth 
cast out from that city, under pain of the 
severe displeasure of the authorities. 
And, if said Darrell Westcott did enter the 
city, he should manigghe full penalties 
of the law, etc., etc. 

“Oh, confound it! Isaid. “Til go 
ashore.” 

“No you won’t, my boy,” said the 
Captain. “Ishall not give you leave.” 

“Do you think,” quoth I, angrily, 
“that Iam going to stay on board ship 
here for three weeks, just to gratify 
these monkeys and their master ?” 

“They will stow you under hatches 
if you go ashore,” said Dan Carson, our 
third mate. “Don’t you go, Dolly.” 

I don’t know exactly what it was 
gave me this feminine name ; but, certain 
it is that, though far from effeminate, 
the sailors corrupted Darrell into “Dolly,” 
soon after I came aboard, and it sticks 
to me to this day. : 

“Lopez and his whole gang are not 
enough to keep me on board ship,” I 
answered, hotly. 

The officers laughed, and I plunged 
into the cabin, and tumbled into a bunk 
in no very enviable state of mind. It 
is a characteristic of our people that 
they always feel a desire to do any thing 
which they are forbidden to do, and I, 
being refused shore leave, at once deter- 
mined to take it. At Rio, into which 
we were forced to run by bad weather, 


¢ostume. This I took out and laid upon 
my bunk. While examining it, the old 
man came down. 

“ What's that?” he asked. 

“ That's a suit, of clothes.” 

“What do “ mean to do with 
it?” 

“IT am going ashore in it to-night. 
Now don’t make any fuss, Cap. Look 
at the matter in the right light. Iam 
not going to be tied up at the will and 
pleasure of any popinjay or “ President 
of a South American republic.” I can 
speak the language like a native; all I 
ask is for you to land me at any place 
above the town. I will ramble about in 
it for an hour, and then I don’t care to 
go ashore again.” 

Of course he raised objections and 
found them of no use. The result of 
the matter was, that, after dusk, the gig 
shot up the river, and landed me upon 
the shore. Here I stripped off my own 
rig, put on my new dress, and made for 
the town. The guard was patrolling 
the streets, and I had to move with great 
care until fully inside the place, when I 
put on the most nonchalant air imagin- 
able and joined a group of loungers on 
the Plaza, keeping in the shadow and 
speaking but seldom. The fellows were 
smoking the eternal cigarette, and de- 
bating upon my escapade of the morn- 
ing. Passsing over the Spanish,I give 
their words in our own tongue. 

“ He is a very devil,” said one of the 
men. “ He knocked poor Costetto over 
as you would a faggot. I pity him if 
Lopez hears of this.” 

“ He will do nothing unless the Ameri- 
cafio comes ashore again. If he does, he 
will suffer for it.” 

“Tt is like those accursed Americafios,” 
said another. “I have heard it said 
that in their country they go where they 
please, and the vigilantes do not watch 
them. It must be astrange land where 
there are no spies in the streets.” 

“Tt is true,” said another—my friend 
of the morning, whom I had pushed 
over into the dirt. “I followed the ac- 
cursed Antericafio, and he ran against me 
and pushed me down ; if I had not been 
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him without mercy; if he dares to 
come ashore, I will have him yet.” 

“Little hope of that, Enrico,” said 
the first speaker. “ Have you not heard 
the proclamation? If becomes ashore 
it is as good as the signing of his death- 
warrant, or a long trip to the Plains.” 

“What of that? These accursed 
children of the north are brave, and 
often run their necks into danger. If 
he does, let him. beware, for I have a 
knife sharpened for his heart.” 

The vindictive energy of the rascal 
startled me, and I stooped to take a 
cigarette from the basket of a girl, who 
was selling in the streets. I happened 
to have some Spanish pieces, which I 
had taken in Rio, and I gave her such 
a liberal bounty as to extort from her a 
gratified “Gracias, Sefior,’ which at- 
tracted attention. Several of the men 
crowded round the basket, lighting ciga- 
tettes and jesting with each other, while 
only one or two looked at me closely. 
Not caring to meet the eye of the spy, I 
moved away, fastening more tightly to 
my upper lip a mustache which I had 
brought ashore for that purpose. It was 
a good fit; I had tried its effect, and 
knew that it changed my appearance 
completely. Enrico evidently doubted 
my manner of turning away,and came 
close to me, peering into my face in a 
highly offensive manner. 

“ Shall you know me again, sefior ?” 
I asked, changing my voice and speak- 
ing angrily. 

“Perhaps,” he answered, in an equal- 
ly sharp tone. I saw that it was best 
to conciliate the minion, and, besides, 
liked the idea of being able to overreach 
him. I invited him to enter a wine- 
shop near at hand, and we were soon 
busy over a flagon of excellent wine. 

“Do you know,” said he, with a 
laugh, “who I thought you were when 
I spoke to you to-night?” (I had told 
him a cock and a bull story about being 
a cattle dealer from.the Plains.) ‘“ You 
heard who we were talking about to- 
night ?” . 

“ That American ; yes.” 

“T took you for him. An excellent 
joke, is it not, sefior ?” 








“ Capital,” replied I, “ha, ha, ha !” 

“ You have a look like him about the 
eyes, sefior; but your voice is not the 
same, and there are other points where 
you are not alike. When do you go back 
to the Plains ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“Shall I see you again ?” 

“Perhaps so. I must finish my 
dealings with the Dictator to-night ; 
there is little to be done. I must bid 
you good night.” 

I finished the wine, paid for it, and 
went out, leaving Enrico at the table. 
Looking back, as I moved down the 
street, I saw him come out and walk 
away hurriedly. I walked leisurely 
through the streets, making good use of 
the night word, which I had wormed 
from my friend in the wine-shop. The 
word was, “ Lopez.” 

I had become tired of my undertak- 
ing, now it was accomplished, and was 
returning to the wharf, it being near the 
hour at which the old man had promis- 
ed to send in aboat to take me off. I 
was passing over the spot where I had 
pushed Enrico into the gutter, when a 
stifled cry for help called my attention 
to three persons struggling in the 
shadow of a building. The Yankee 
who is true to his nature can not hear a 
woman call for help (and it was a wo- 
man’s voice I heard), in vain. I sprung 
forward in time to see a female resisting 
the efforts of my friend Enrico to place 
a scarf over her mouth, while his com- 
rade, the one I had knocked over upon 
the Plaza, held her with one hand anda 
lantern in the other. By its light I 
could see her face, and you may imagine 
how I felt when I saw that it was Ameri- 
can in every lineament. A single step, two 
blows—upon the principle invented by 
Mr. Thomas Hyer, of pugilistic fame— 
and both men dropped upon the pave- 
ment. 

“ Have you far to go?” I whispered 
quickly in our own language. 

She started with surprise as she an- 
swered, “ No.” 

“ Get home as soon as you can, then, 
and leave me to take care of these fel- 
lows.” 
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La 
“Your name, first ?’ said she. 


I knocked down Enrico again, who 
was trying to rise, and answered, “ Dar- 
rell Westcott.” 

“Where canI find you?” 

Paying a suitable attention to Costetto, 
who had struggled to his knee, I said, 
“the ship ‘Flying Eagle, ” adding quick- 
ly: “Go, for heaven’s sake !” 

She disappeared like a flash in the 
dimness of the night. I then jumped 
over the body of the last man knocked 
down, and ran forthe Plaza. All would 
have been well if I could have con- 
tinued my course; but, unluckily, I ran 
against the squad of soldiers coming out 
to relieve the patrol in that street. They 
crossed their weapons before me, and I 
was brought to a stand at once. 

“Whither do you go so fast, se- 
fior?” demanded the sergeant of the 
guard. 

“To my hotel,” I replied, pointing at 
the building nearest at hand. 

“You will give us the word.” 

“ Lopez.” 

“The word is right. Ha, what noise 
is that ?” 

Two voices could be heard coming 
down the streét, crying: “ Stop him !” 
My friends were in hot chase. | The sus- 
picion of the sergeant was aroused, and 
I was detained until the two men came 
up to inform against me. My speaking 
the English language had betrayed me. 
I was soon stripped of my false plumage, 
and led away to prison. 


Iil.—HOW I GOT OUT. 


As the prison door clanged behind my 
guards, I was left to reflections not the 
most bright in the world. I was likely 
to acquire, all too soon, a reputation for 
which I had had not looked—that of a 
spy. Knowing as I did the nature of 
South American governments, I looked 
upon my position as rather dubious. 
Visions of a home prepared for me upon 
the Plains, where the rest of my life was 
to be spent in preparing hides for the 
market, rose before me. I had no am- 
bition for any such distinction. I would 
haye sold out at a very cheap rate. 





But, there I was, in a prison in the 


good city of Assumption, with about as 
much chance of getting out as the “ man 
in the moon” has of leaving his quar- 
ters. 

I did not expect a fair trial, and in 
that was not mistaken. The next day I 
was brought before a commission, con- 
victed of being a spy in spite of myself, 


| and ordered back to the cell, with the 


pleasant knowledge that I must depart 
under guard next day, for the Cattle 
Plains. 

I sat in my close prison, gloomily, 
With my bowed head upon my knees. 
This was the end of my sanguine 
dreams. I thought of my dear old 
widowed mother, and of her weary 
watching and waiting for one who 
would never come back; of my pretty 
sister at Holyoke, who had seen me but 
once in seven years, but whose letters 
had kept life in my heart when I was 
most cast down. They would weep for 
me; would any other? In my wander- 
ings I had done many things which 
were wild and wayward, but never any 
thing truly wicked. I was not one to 
trifle with woman’s heart, and had looked 
upon love as a something so holy and 
pure, that I was inclined to take it out 
from the beggarly elements of the earth, 
and give it a place among the immor- 
tals. For this reason, I had been heart- 
whole until this hour. But now, in my 
prison, I was haunted by a sweet, tear- 
ful face—that of the girl whose face I 
had seen under the glare of Costetto’s 
lamp. Should Iever see her again? It 
was not likely that she would even 
know my fate. 

The long day passed. I had known 
that I was to be removed in the night. 
From my cell window, by climbing upon 
my stool, I could see the masts of the 
shipping, and, among others, recognized 
the graceful topmasts of the “ Flying 
Eagle.” She was less than an eighth of 
a mile away, and I could see a man in 
tlie fore-top with a glass. That was 
Captain Noble, who was looking out for 
any thing which could aid him in the 
search for me. How I longed to be 
near him, to clap him on the shoulder 
and cry in his ear, “ Old fellow, it’s all 
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right; give me your honest hand.” As 
I gazed, I saw a boat shoot out into 
view before us, containing three per- 
sons, one oarsman, and a light figure 
in a jaunty cavalier’s dress, in the stern 
sheets. This boat was headed for the 
“Flying Eagle,” and the person in the 
stern sheets climbed to the deck. The 
old man came down, and they went into 
the cabin together. As the evening be- 
gan to come on, the young Spaniard ap- 
peared again, passed into his boat, and 
pulled ashore. — 

I came down from my stool just in 
time, for a key rattled in the lock, and 
an officer in the uniform of the guard of 
Lopez entered the cell. He closed and 
locked the door behind him. The mo- 
ment I saw his face, in spite of his beard 
and mustaches of Spanish cut, I knew 
that he was an American. I was not 
at all surprised, for the army of Lopez, 
of which there was a standing force of 
sixty thousand men, was oflicered entirely 
by foreigners. 

“Major Breunard,” said he, intro- 
ducing himself, “ of the guard.” 

I bowed. 

“Your name is Darrell Westcott,” he 
continued. 

“36. is.” 

“On the night upon which you were 
taken, you gave help to a young lady, 
near the Plaza, who had been seized by 
two ruffians.” 

“T did, sir.” 

“That young lady is my daughter, 
and from her I know that you are not a 
spy of Brazil. An innocent man shall 
not suffer if I can help it. You leave 
here to-night for the Plains.” 

I made no answer. 

“T command the guard. For my 
daughter’s sake, I will aid you.” 

I looked up quickly. There wasa 
smile upon his face. “I thank you,” 
said I. “ Your face speaks your inten- 
tion. I thank you in the name of a 
widowed mother.” 

“Do not speak of it,” he replied. 
“ Be ready in half an hour.” 

We left.the prison in that time, and 
stepped*ont into the streets. When we 
werg near the Plaza, the major cut the 





bonds upon my hands. I looked dowa 
the steps close at hand, and saw a boat 
from the “ Flying Eagle,” in which the 
men sat with oars apeak. The guards 
upon either side flew right and left, and 
I was in the boat. 

“ Give way !” cried the old man. 

I was saved ! 





“We have passengers,” said Captain 
Noble, as I crept out of my hiding- 
place for the first time, when we were 
far out upon the La Plata, homeward 
bound. 

“ Ah!” said I. 

“Major Breunard and his daughter.” 

I did not speak. 

“The Major resigned, you know,” 
continued he. “He has enough of 
Lopez. They parted kindly, and the 
Major showed me diamonds, given him 
by the Dictator, worth a hundred thou- 
sand dollars. ‘Take the deck awhile. I 
have been kept close since you were 
hidden, and want rest.” 

I met Alice Breunard in the full blaze 
of day, and gound her not less beautiful 
than I thought her under the glare of 
thelamp. Our mutual sympathy ripened 
into friendship, then into a warmer feel- 
ing, and two years after, when I had 
worked my Way into good standing in 
the merchant marine, I took to myself a 
wife, whose name was Alice Breunard. 

I have never regretted that I went to 
Paraguay. 





A FEW WORDS ABOUT SPIDERS. 


NE is sometimes moved to wonder 
why the spider is heir to such 
marked opprobrium, when every one 
knows that it comes of a family as an- 
cient as Minerva herself; at least, that it 
was a manufacturer and architect even “in 
the good old days of Adam and of Eve.” 
If one could only find the right Fairy 
Book, perhaps it might be discovered that 
some wicked family, betraying the liber- 
ties of their country for a princely habi- 
tation and renown, received, at the hands 
of an avenging godmother, only the pre- 
carious heritage of a web and the form of 
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a spider. But, having instructed Bruce 
in misfortune, and amused Silvio Pellico 
in his dungeon, it seems to have earned 
the.right to a word now and then in its 
behalf. } 

In most countries the spider is a her- 
mit ; he works and lives and eats alone ; 
if he invites any one to walk into his 
parlor, it is merely in order that the vis- 
itor may never walk out again—a unique 
sort of hospitality ; it is plain that he is 
no philanthropist ; he never seeks to en- 
tertain the wayfarer other than by mak- 
ing a meal of him. If he shares his 
good fortune with none, he is alike soli- 
tary in danger and disaster, while his ene- 
mies are as numerous as those of man. 
The swallow on his swift fantastic wing 
is no angel of light to the garden spider, 
who would fain scamper under leaf or 
stone to escape this devouring ogre, if she 
were certain of not running into the very 
maw of Sir Lizard in his gorgeous armor, 
or falling impaled upon the barbed tongue 
of Monsieur Crapaud. 

Though out of her web she is afraid of 
her shadow, she yet pursues her way un- 
aided even by sympathy in her griefs as 
in her joys; her cunning is her two- 
edged weapon, and when all else fails, 
she counterfeits death in order to avoid 
it, and, though mangled and tortured, re- 
fuses to lay aside the useless mask. A 
storm or some ruthless hand may destroy 
her house and home ; the insect-crop up- 
on which she calculates may fail her, 
as the grain crops sometimes do us; 
then she loses—what ? Her homestead 
merely? The fact is, she starves ; for, if 
she gets nothing to eat, she has nothing 
wherewith to weave a new web, nothing 
to replenish the little bags of “liquid 
silk,” from which she draws each shining 
thread that makes up her castle-in-the-air ; 
and if spinning is out of the question, she 
either famishes, or turns vagabond, re- 
sorting to the practices of the neighbor- 
ing tribes of “ Hunters,” who live from 
hand to mouth, never dreaming of the 
resources of a snare, among whom, it 
is perhaps a lost art. Nevertheless, her 
endurance of hunger is enormous, rival- 
ing that of the Camel in regard to thirst, 
since she has been kept alive ten months 








without food. Oh, indeed, the net which 
some one Calls her wheel, and for the plan 
of which she uses her own legs to meas- 
ure each line and circle, is the veritable 
wheel of fortune to her. 

We say that in most countries these lit- 
tle creatures strive alone and unfriended ; 
but there are those in the tropics more 
fortunate, who, living in communities, 
surround a tree with their silken lace- 
work and sentinel every loop-hole with 
one of their number; then, take care, hun- 
gry bird or wily reptile! if you lay violent 
bill or fang upon one of our gens d’armes, 
you will bring down an entire population 
upon your handsome head. 

The “ Wolf Spider” of Italy carries 
his hard earnings, as one might call his 
prey, into a nest in some cranny of a wall, 
or under some stone, there to banquet un- 
molested; this little wolf—not exactly in 
sheep’s clothing, but garmented in a gen- 
tlemanly attire of dark greenish gray—is 
something of a Jack-at-all-trades, fre- 
quents the edge of ponds, in the capacity 
of smuggler, perhaps, and does not scruple 
to dive under, or walk upon the surface, 
if his interest demands it. 

This, however, is not the famous 
“ Diving Spider,” the mermaid among so 
many landsmen, whose wonderful dwell- 


' ing resembles a bubble of silver half sub- 


merged at the edge of a stream. The 
skeleton of this floating palace, is said to 
be composed of several threads anchored 
to some water plant, which the little ar- 
chitect proceeds to cover with an elastic 
varnish, after which she fills and inflates 
the glittering hemisphere with air, by 
means of some witchcraft best known to 
herself ; here she lays her eggs, inclosing 
them in a bag of yellow silk woven for 
the purpose, and here she devours what- 
ever insect is heedless or curious enough 
to come within arm’s length ; and in order 
to be as eccentric as possible, she is not 
content with living under water, but must 
needs sit head downward, as much as to 
say: 
“Tt’s all one to me. I don’t know 
whether I’m on my head or my heels.” 
But if she has any eyes for her neigh- 
bors, what strange things she must be- 
hold down there ; just at her elbow, may 
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be, unless devoured by herself, an expert 
little shipwright, the Mother Gnat, builds 
and launches her tiny skiff, composed of 
minute eggs—a skiff which makes ship- 
wreck, only after all its crew has aban- 
doned it ; sometimes, perhaps, my Diving 
Spider is a trifle confused, when a plump 
swimmer upon whom she has long had 
an interested eye, rises to the surface of 
the stream, sends apart her aquatic cos- 
tume, and emerges a gay and winged 
gnat, counterpart of the late boat-builder. 

“Bless me!” she cries, “ whe would have 
thought the guats sea-faring people ?” 

She well knows the cut of the “ Water- 
boatman’s” jib, and has doubtless seen 
him unfold a pair of unsuspected wings 
and scud away, as dusk closed in; but 
that which overwhelms her. most com- 
pletely, is the transformation of a hideous, 
six-legged crawling creature, wearing two 
faces, one of which becomes a deadly 
weapon at his pleasure, into the graceful 
Dragon-fly with wings where the rainbow 
flickers, and a coat of polished bronze. 

“ My eyes!” says the Diver. “Who 
can trust to appearances? How some 
folks do rise in the world.” 

Perhaps, sometimes, she would like to 
soar with the rest; but, alas for am- 
bition, she has turned all her genius to 
the fashioning of her quaint diving-bell, 
and must rest satisfied with a relation- 
ship, merely, to the “Gossamer” or 
“Flying Spider,” who struggles to the 
top of a blade of grass—throws out a 
portion of gluten from its spinners, 
which a current of air seizes and bears 
along in its flight ; whereupon, this inge- 
nious creature bids adieu to earth, and 
mounts upward on the wings of the 
wind—her willing Ariel. In the same 
manner she takes short cuts across the 
air, from shrub to shrub, or hangs a sus- 
pension bridge over a runnel—she and 
the wind having the entire contract up- 
on theirhands. It seems that if the Fly- 
ing Spider and the Diver should take 
sweet counsel tagether—we might have a 
marine telegraph “in no time.” 

The giant, perhaps, among spiders, is 
an inhabitant of South America, who, 
crouching in the corolla of a flower, 
alert with malice prepense, is not in the 








least dazzled by the brilliant toilet and 
off-hand manners of the foppish Hum- 
ning Bird, but puts an end to his bright 
career, as well as to the pleasant old fa- 
ble, which represents him as surviving 
the chances of time. It is very hard to 
overlook this unamiable peccadillo, I con- 
fess, unless we reflect that he was bred 
to no better profession, and simply fol- 
lows the example of his forefathers, in 
living at the expense of others. 

But asa mother, the spider is irre- 
proachable; she doeggnot, to be sure, 
like the Pelican and the Gypsy-moth, 
pluck the down from her breast to pro- 
tect her brood, for the good and suffi- 
cient reason that down is not one of her 
commodities; but she weaves a tiny cra- 
dle of silk, where she lays her eggs, 
covering them with another of the same 
handicraft, fastened to the lower portion, 
so that together they make a little globe, 
which she carries everywhere, secured 
to her body. No allurements can per- 
suade her to resign this precious parcel ; 
no dangers can make her forget its care. 
She has even been held a week, without 
so much as a May-fly, rather than per- 
mit her charge out of sight; and, in due 
time, she makes a hole in this much- 
prized ball, through which the little wide- 
awakes swarm out, like boys out of 
school, climbing upon her back in mo- 
ments of fear, following her as chickens 
do a hen, while sometimes she leads 
them by a thread of silk. 

The skillful “ Mason Spider,” of South- 
ern Europe, having mined for itself a 
cell in the ground, nicely lined with 
silk by home industry, fits thereto a 
door, swinging upon a hinge of the 
same, and closing with a spring; while 
others, nearer home, draw together with 
their ready thread the edges of a leaf, 
wherein to deposit their eggs in bags of 
yellow, white, or blue, as the case may 
be, keeping vigilant watch and ward 
over the sealed hope. 

Though the spider takes no part in 
the grand insect-choir, unless he can be 
called instrumental in causing the luck- 
less fly to scream “murder!” he has yet 
as fine an ear for sweet sounds as 
need be; @ flute charms him beyond 
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expression ; and certainly nothing can be 
more to his taste than the melodious 
whistle of some reckless gnat. 

As grasshoppers are supposed, by some, 
to have their ears in their legs—who 
hasn’t known people who seem to hear 
with their elbows ?—while crickets and 
ants, as well as others, use their anten- 
ne for that purpose—so the wary spider 
would appear to be all ear, from the 
crown of his head to the sole of his foot, 
so alive is he to every touch or ap- 
proach. And leggthe toad hide his di- 
minished head, for my heroine wears not 
one jewel alone, but often eight ; some- 
times ofa fine sapphire color, the hue of 
the summer sky ; and, what is more to 
the purpose, can frequently see behind 
her, as in the case of the merry “ Har- 
vest Men,” who, brushing about over 
the fields, upon their stilted legs, make 
as if they would cry: 

“ Dear, dear, here’s all our crops to 
get in, and it’s going to rain before night ;” 
which intelligence they may receive by 
telegrams from their “ flying ” cousins. 

And then, if one will exact of her 
every grace—quarrel with her figure and 
poor attire, let such an one go into the 
garden awhile, and watch the little 
painted creatures, that look as if they 
had dropped out of a prison, busy at 
their mimic toils; and, perhaps—since 

“A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” 


he will feel more kindly toward the 
thrifty elf, who takes hold with her ' 
hands, and is in king’s palaces. + 





MILK AND HONEY. 


MERSON, somewhere, has this pas- 

sage : 

‘« A feeble man can see the farms that 
are fenced and tille¢—the houses that are 
built. The strong man sees the possible 
houses and farms. His eye makes es- 
tates as fast as the sun breeds clouds.” 

I came across it the other day, and it 
became the text of a sermon that 
Memory preached to me. 

I'll tell you where I made a mistake 
in life—a common mistake; perhaps it 


Twelve years ago I sat in this identi- 
cal office, with my feet upon these very 
Patent Office Reports, smoking this same 
meerschaum pipe. My shingle had just 
been nailed up in the hall-way, and at 
the foot of the stairs. I was fairly 
launched a lawyer. Proud of it! I 
guess I was. Proud is just the word; 
I was too proud. The profession, to 
me, was a happy escape from all the 
drudgery that most of my school-fellows 
had been forced into, to gain a necessary 
livelihood, and keep themselves in fash- 
ionable clothes. Money and influence 
were to be commanded by the authority 
of intelligence, not carved out stingily by 
mechanism. ~My ambition was of a 
quiet, unobtrusive kind, muffled in re- 
spectability, prefering to wait and won- 
der, rather than to rush into noisy and 
doubtful arenas, searching for possibili- 
ties. 

To be frank with you, I earned my 
board and linen, for the first two years, 
by little jobs of copying; but I kept up 
a legal front among my associates up 
town that was highly forensic. Two 
years I spent in this office, with nothing 
more promising than an occasional job to 
compile, or engross evidence, for Clipham 
& Drive; or running about, now and 
then, to collect a dubious bill for Choker 
& Gouge, down stairs; but I was pa- 
tiently hopeful of the day when I should 
have a client of my own. 

You can readily see that I had a hard 
time of it. I had to dress well—that 
was always a failing of mine. There 
was Miss Seringo had to go to the Opera 
once a week, and decency compelled a 
drive on the Bloomingdale Road once or 
twice a month. It wasa tough struggle, 
and at theend of the two years I wasn’t 
any better off than at the start. 

One morning in May, I sat here with 
my chair tilted, looking out at the dis- 
mal vista of chimneys, end dead walls, 
and skylights, and the little patch of 
dirty, gray sky, when I jeard footsteps 
at my door. I had grown out of the 
early folly of paying much attention to 
footsteps—imaginary clients, beaming 
with generosity, had always melted into 
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when I opened the door. The sound 
of footsteps, therefore, did not disturb 
my reverie; and when a knock was 
heard on the same door, which, I must 
confess, I had latterly kept locked, 
through a morbid apprehension that my 
imaginary client would, one day, turn 
out to be my matter-of-fact landlord—I 
merely puffed at my pipe, and shouted, 
“Don’t want any.” 

The apple boy, or vender of statuary, 
instead of going away, repeated the 
knock savagely, with the fierce exclama- 
tion ; 

“ Jehosephat! I haven’t got any!” 

There was a touch of consanguinity 
in that voice, that brought my feet to 
the floor, and the next moment I stood 
holding the door open, and looking in 
the face of my uncle, Samuel Chandler, 
of Iowa. 

“ Nothin’ private goin’ on here, is there ? 
I seen your sign down-stairs, or I wouldn’t 
ha’ found you.” And in he came, hold- 
ing me fast with one hand, and wiping 
his broad, healthy face with the other. 
Then he turned me round once or twice 
—gave me a patronizing staggerer on the 
back, and said I looked as though I 
hadn’t blood enough in me to keep my 
courage afloat. 

To all of @is hearty platitudes I made 
modest replies, as became an entity in 
the presence of an agricultural sovereign, 
and asked after his farm and fortune. 

“Fortune,” said he. “Bless your 
dried-up soul, Bob, there’s a fortune out 
West tor any one that'll pick it up. It’s 
a land flowin’ with milk and honey, my 
boy. With a little pluck, a feller can 
steer with the tide into any kind of a 
snug harbor. That's a fact. How’s 
trade in the law ?” 

There was a breezy vitality in Uncle 
Samuel’s roughness, that struck me pleas- 
antly. He seemed’ to have brought with 
him an atmosphere of his own, com- 
pounded somewhere on the great plains, 
or within the sound of the great rushing 
rivers. It blew through me like new oxy- 
gen; and his agricultural sentences drop- 
ped out as round, and as unconcernedly, 
as golden pumpkins—knocking down 
my skittles of pride, like so many toys. 
Vou. II.—21. 





“ Business is brisk,” I answered, glanc- 
ing timidly at my Patent Office Reports, 
with an indistinct fear that they might 
“blow” on me. “ That is, as brisk as I 
can expect at present.” 

It was folly to deal in any such sub- 
terfuges with him, He made no allow. 
ance for legal traits; paid no tribute to 
the evasions of gentility, but struck 
straight home to the marrow in every 
thing. 

“T don’t believe a word of it! You 
ain’ earning your salt here, Bob! Je- 
hosephat! I'd like to take all such flim- 
sy fellers as you by the coat-collar, and 
yank you out o’ this town, and flop you 
down in the prairie-grass, where you can 
get a full breath, and let your blood run, 
you look so suffocated like! Brisk, eh! 
What'd you keep your door locked for ?” 

This was driving rough-shod through 
my pet illusions, to the Slack machinery 
behind ; but there was no help for it. I 
saw that my accustomed diplomacy was 
as futile to turn him aside, as would 
have been my eloquence to stem a herd 
of bisons. As well attempt to silence 
the sturdy clamor of a saw-mill with the 
pulsations of an Eolian lyre, as to 
modify this man’s honesty of speech with 
evasions, so I had toown up. Yes; I 
had had a pretty hard time of it; but it 
was what every young man must ex- 
pect. I must learn to labor and to 
wait. 

“ Which means,” said he, “ lockin’ 
yourself in this dungeon, and waitin’ for 
somethin’ to drift in, as I did. Spendin’ 
the best part of your life keepin’ up ap- 
pearances, spendin’ more’n you ear,,. 
tellin’ folks that you’re up to your ears in 
luck when you can’t pay for your wash- 
in’. Frettin’ and plannin’ and sweatin’,. 
along with thousands of other young 
men, with only one chance for the lot 
of you. The land’s overworked, Bob; 
too many crops—too much artificial ma- 
nurin’ and hot-lggusin’ and coaxin’— 
to get a stragglin’ yield. And when 
you’ve got it it’s half smut or rust. It 
costs more to keep such a patch in 
growin’ order than it’s worth. Now, 
out West, every smart man’s a Moses;all 
he does is strike a rock, and out comes 
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the milk and honey! Is there any place 
near by where we can get a steak? I’m 
as hungry as a cat-fish !” 

So we went to dinner, and he insisted 
on a banquet, and, what was more to the 
point, insisted on paying for it. Over 
the bottle of wine we grew more soci- 
able. There were Aunt Polly’s and 
nephews and second cousins to be in- 
quired after, old acquaintances to be 
raked up, all of which bound the old 
filament of consanguinity tighter and 
made us feel quite familiar, though we 
had not met before in fifteen years. 

But Iowa was his forte ; the conversa- 
tion tended to that, from whatever point 
it started. There were fresh revelations 
of the climate, running tributes to the 
people, rough delineations of the pro- 
jected railways on the table-cloth, stun- 
ning statistics of the crops, astound- 
ing disclosures of the natural resources. 
I began to see that it was, indeed, 
an Arcadia running with milk and 
honey. 

“ Bless your soul, Bob,” he said, lean- 
ing over the empty dishes, “if there is 
any one thing we havn't got, and want 
badly, it’s just such young men as you. 
Brains is what the land is cravin’ for. 
Say you go out with me and take a look 
at it; it won’t hurt you, if it only pads 
your bones a little for the jammin’ you get 
in this crowd. I’ve got the finest place 
in D , only a hundred and sixty 
acres, but every inch full of sap, right 
on the river, with a smart show of horses, 
cows, sheep, hogs, chickens and all that. 
Mary’ll be glad to see you, so’ll Liza; 
and Mac’ll give you a week of prairie 
chickenin’, if you have a mind for gun- 
nin’, Ivil be worth a gallon of blood to 
you, any way.” 

So it turned out, after a week’s de- 
liberation, that I was to go back with 
him. A soft vision lay in my brain at 
night, of a beautiful city brimming with 
health and enterprise, ghd wanting only 
a lawyer to complete its social unity. I 
could hear the prairie-grass in my dreams, 
murmuring a pean ; coal beds seemed to. 
be swelling up to the surface, and crack- 
ling into view with carboniferous rich- 
ness. Sunny hills seemed to be oozing 








saccharire and lacteal streams that mean- 
dered to the doorways of the compla- 
cent inhabitants. 

Fortune seemed to have sent Uncle 
Samuel on a special embassy to me. 

My waking idea of Iowa was scarcely 
less extravagant. It was an immense 
paradise, bursting with fertility, whose 
people, rude elysians, revelled in Nature’s 
profusion, accumulating health and 
wealth unconsciously, building magnifi- 
cent towns over night, and shooting the 
buffaloes on the thousand hills in the 
morning. 

D , to my mind’s eye, planted 
over lucid waves, was sending out its 
virile forces into the luxuriant wilder- 
ness all about. A wonderful picture of 
American energy, with white viaducts 





spanning the gorges, and countless steam- . 


ers, locomotives, and canal-boats, depart- 
ing in radiating lines, and startling the 
Indian (on the bank in the left hand cor- 
ner), with their yells of progress. 

I told Miss Seringo that I was going 
west on business. There was-a mental 
reservation that if I liked D » ae 
buiid a Swiss cottage in a plum grove, 
and send for her. 

In this state of mind I bid adieu to 
New York, and shot across the conti- 
nent with Uncle Samuel, fhy horizon 
animated with the Goddess of Plenty 
waving a glad welcome to me with her 
horn. 

There were long stretches of wilder- 
ness, with corn-stalks and burned trees ; 
many cities turning up suddenly with 
the viaducts left out ; curious settlements 
that seemed to have sprung so suddenly 
from the soil as to have not yet got rid 
of the dirt. The arrival at the great 
rhubarb-colored father of muds verified 
one of my fancies. Here, indeed, were 
the boats, bridges, and locomotives ; but 
this was St. Louis, and our homestead 
lay many miles further north and west. 

The ride from Davenport to Iowa 
City was not picturesque. That close- 
shaven, billowy country presents no 
salient points to the eye of the artistic tour- 
ist. From Iowa City we went west ina 
stage-coach, a long and sore ride through 
the same undulations and rolling, treeless 
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spacesall day. Long before we com- 
pleted the trip, I went off in a sullen 
sleep, and dreamed we were so many 
peas in a horn of plenty that the God- 
edess was shaking up. When I awoke, we 
were in D , 

The city was not to burst in its full 
beauty at once tpon my wrapt vision. Its 
few practical beauties had to be unfolded 
carefully by my uncle. It was, in fact, 
a collection of one-story frame houses, 
built in defiance of all municipal unity, 
nearly every house being in the middle 
of a quarter-section of land, with a 
streak of black prairie mud in front of it, 
which the inhabitants in their necessities 
respected as a road, but which their eu- 
phonious natures designated a_ street. 
Uncle Samuel lived in the center of one 
of the sections. We were taken to his 
house in an ox-cart. 

This house was a curious structure, 
not without a certain rustic grace, such 
as I had seen Penaried cedar furniture. 
It was ingeniously made of trees hori- 
zontally built one upon the other, and 
cemented with prairie mud. My uncle 
informed me that he was hauling his 
timber for a spacious mansion on the 
road near by. 

You can readily see that my precon- 
ceived notions were to sustain a series of 
shocks. To a young man who has been 
coddled in a city, this kind of life is gaunt 
enough at best. p 

As we approached the rusfic house, I 
saw a confused assemblage of pigs, chick- 
ens, dogs and children, in the midst of 
which a woman was performing some 
sort of wild incantation, throwing up her 
arms, and manipulating a tin pan, as 
though it were a tambourine. Upon my 
honor, that was my respected aunt; and 
although she wiped her hands upon her 
tow apron before saluting me, she left an 
ounce of oatmeal sticking to my glove. 
Liza and Mac came out to welcome me. 
One was attired in calico and sun-bonnet ; 
I thought she might at least have worn 
white stockings. The other, a great huck- 
ster of a fellow, seemed to have been 
floundering like a behemoth for days in 
the prairie mud. But both had a hearty, 
—I came near saying sinewy—sincerity 








in their ruddy faces and awkward man- 
ners, that was not distasteful. There was 
something, too, I will admit, that was 
vivifying in the early breakfast next 
morning. Think of eating breakfast be- 
tween five and six o’clock ! 

And such a breakfast !—plain ham and 
eggs, and hot biscuit! ennobled with a 
relish that was new. Then the breezy 
gladness of out-doors, that vivid freshness 
of light and air and verdure ; the great 
green gladness stretching out under the 
June sun. 

The chirping of fowls and whistling 
of birds, the pleasant ‘smell of fresh Jum- 
ber, the vivacious bustle of the fam- 
ily—it was all very pleasant for a 
change. 

But, when Uncle Samuel guided me 
through the city, and pointed out its beau- 
ties and advantages, I only acquiesced in 
monosyllables, and dissented down in my 
heart. 

The D river, which runs past the 
metropolis, I found to be an exaggerated 
swamp, with a great deal of what they 
called “ rich bottom land,” but which I 
discovered to be alternate patches of dried 
alluvium and stagnant water, and through 
both of which one had to wade to get to 
the pellucid humbug that performed its 
uncertain sinuosities in the middle. 
There had never been any floating pal- 
aces on its bosom, for the reason that its 
bosom and its bottom were too close to- 
gether. “ There was a little stern-wheeler 
come up a couple of years ago,” said Uncle 
Samuel; “ but, as the capt’in had to,keep 
his steam whistle a-goin’ all the while, to 
drive the cows out of the channel, he said 
it didn’t pay. Congress will make an 
appropriation, next session, I hope, and 
then we'll have a slackwater-navigation 
company here, and be within a day's run 
of St. Louis.” 

From navigation we came to manufac- 
tories, the priacipal of which was a grist- 
mill, located on a tributary of the 
D , and the only noticeable feature 
of which was, that the proprietor could 
never get water enough torun his mill, 
until spring ; and then his establishment 
was invariably swept away with the 
freshet. “But,” said Uncle Samuel, “ them 
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bricks over there are for his new steam- 
mill.” 

I need not describe more minutely the 
city of D It answered to the pat- 
ent description of western settlements. 
The “business portion” consisted of a 
block of frame buildings, and ran alpha- 
betically from the American Hotel to the 
Post-office. Elsewhere the town was 
diffused over vast spaces. Every thing 
was crude and smelled of the soil. 

Uncle Samuel promised to introduce 
me to one of the rising young lawyers of 
the State, Charley X ,and I eagerly 
caught at the chance of congeniality. 

“Charley,” said he, “is uncommon 
smart; the best talker in the State, and 
bound to get up some way. Ifyou could 
go in with him now, make a yoke of it, 
it would be what I call a certain, sure fix. 
You'd get all the law business in the 
county, and, as there’s considerable talk 
of movin’ the State Capital here, you'd 
cut a straight swath together, between 
politics and learnin’, I think Charley 
would like the idea, and if you say so, 
Pll sound him !” 

“There'll certainly be no harm in the 
sounding.” 

“Tie doesn’t give all his time to the 
law,” continued my uncle; “ just now he’s 
got two strings to his bow.” 

“Ah,” I said, “two strings to his 
bow !” 

“ Yes, you see, out here, when one thing 
is hatchin’ another is bearin’. There 
ain’t much of a law harvest yet, and so 
he’s raisin’ stock hogs !” . 

“ Stock hogs !” I repeated with amaze- 








ment, and unconsciously giving a little” 


imitation of that animal fh my throat. 
“ What, in the name of Blackstone, has 
law to do with pork !” 

“Do? why, pork’s one of the re- 
sources of the country! That’s where 
the milk and honey come in. You're 
jist like a book-farmer I heard of, that 
wanted to know what a dung-heap had 
to do with getting rich. It’s not part 
of the business, perhaps ; but it ain’t to 
be sneezed at, if there’s money in it. Lord, 
man, you don’t s’pose, if I come into a 
new country, I'd lay down under the trees 
and say wood-choppin’ wa’n’t my trade, 





do you, when there was a clearin’ to be 
made? There’s a Devon cow over‘in that 
turnip-patch that’s tae best milker in the 
place. Well, now, she’s like this here 


country ; it ain’t much use unless you 
° 


know how to milk her !” 

I soon afterward encountered Charley 
D.€ , in an enormous pen, shouting at 
a number of boys and a couple of hun- 
dred hogs. 

He was a cordial young man, and, in- 
deed, would have passed for a smart 
enough fellow, if he had not been sur- 
rounded by the odor of the sty, and if— 
if he had not worn his pantaloons stuck 
on the top of his raw-hide boots. He 
looked at me rather quizzically—making 
a rapid inventory of my appearance from 
umbrella to patent-leather boots, and then 
launched out at once into the prospects 
and advantages of D Heard that 
I intended to locate. Had I any idea of 
land? Ifso, there was a splendid little 
chance over there, just geyond Brown’s 
Slough—some wet, but sure to come in- 
side the city limits! could be secured 
very easily! Parker, the owner, was in- 
volved in a lumber speculation, etc. 

Then I was conducted over to the 
slough to make an inspection of the do- 
main. It was a primeval snare of 
undergrowth and morass. 

“Tell you what,” said the young law- 
yer, looking straight through this jungle 
into the most solid possibilities of the 
future, “if you want to set up, here’s the 
spot! As soon as the railroad cuts off 
the slough, this'll dry up. Shouldn't 
wonder if there was two or three for- 
tunes to be found in that marsh.” From 
particulars to generalization—from the 
slough to the prospects of D , was 
an early and inevitable transition ; so he 
gave me a taste of his oratorical powers 
in an earnest panegyric. There was, 
lying north and west of us, thousands of 
square miles festering, so to speak, in their 
own richness, and waiting for us to open 
the gates of commerce and trot the iron 
horse through that slough, to throw into 
our hands an immeasurable prosperity. 

As I had no money to buy land, this 
eloquence was lost upon me. To tell 
the truth, there was something unnatural 
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in my being there at all. With my city 
notions, and dressed in gloves and broad- 
cloth, and carrying an umbrella to pro- 
tect me from the sun, I must have pre- 
sented any thing but a favorable aspect to 
that practical young man. 

However, he was cordial, communi- 
cative, and not lacking in any of the 
requisites of a gentleman. Iwas shown 
every thing that could be of interest to a 
stranger, from the fossiliferous limestone 
to the treeless hummocks that they call- 
ed rolling prairie, and was somewhat 
surprised to hear these men speak so 
enthusiastically of the timberless vista. 

“Bless you,” said Samuel, “ there 
isn’t wood enough in Tama or Johnson 
Counties to make a walkin’-stick; and 
last winter, which was an uncommon 
hard one, the folks up in that section had 
to dig their own coal on the way to the 
will, that being one of the conditions of 
grindin’ that every settler should bring 
coal enough to run the engine long 
enough to get his corn out.”~ 

The next day, Uncle Samuel assailed 
me in a direct manner : 

“Well, my boy, what do you propose 
todo now. You've seen the town, and 
I dare say it'll be a long while before 
you see a better one for a young man.” 

“Well, uncle,” I replied, “ for a young 
lawyer, I suppose the best way would 
be to get a suite of rooms in the busi- 
ness street, furnish ’em rather tasty, send 
for a law library, and commence as im- 
posing as possible. The expense of a 
clerk and office boy wouldn’t—” 

“Jehosephat! If you do that, you'll 
starve to death !” 

“Then what, in the name of wonder, 
would you have me do ?” 

“Tm afeard you don’t exactly under- 
stand the way o’ doin’ business in a new 
country.” 

Ibegan to fear that was the case myself. 

“Now, Ill tell you what to do,” he 
continued, lighting a cob pipe, and as- 
suming the air of a mentor. “ Lawin’ 
aint goin’ to pay you at the start, what- 
ever it’ll do when you get started; and 
people out here won’t pay you for makin’ 
a show—just consider that a fixed fact. 
The way for you is to roll up your 








sleeves, and make up your mind to tackle 
the first job that comes along, whether 
it’s plowin’ or teachin’ school. If I was 
goin’ to give you good advice, I should 
say, go inf6 the stock hog business your- 
self, for a year or so. There’ S$ money in 
it, and it won’t hurt your prospects for 
lawin’; besides, itll work you into 
our style, and get you acquainted.” 

Surprised as I was at this proposition, 
it once being made, I was prepared for 
any thing. He proceeded: 

“You can buy out Charley X——, at 
a fair figger and on easy terms. I hear 
he'll go to Sioux City, if you insist on 
stoppin’ here ; that is, if you'll take his 
hogs off his hands—and the money in 
them hogs is so sure, that I wouldn’t 
mind lettin’ you have a little spare cash 
to start with, if you’re short. I think it’s 
a precious fine openin’, myself!” 

I was pulling off one of my gloves, 
with a morbid desire to look at the white 
hands that were expected.to have all 
these hogs upon them. To have spoken 
my mind would have been unkindness, 
after his generous hospitality ; to accept 
his proposition would have been mad- 
ness. Well, I’d think it over, and teil 
him on the morrow. 

All that night Charley’s stock hogs 
went trooping through my brain. It 
was simply abominable. 

I considered myself duped, victimized. 
The stories I had heard of western specu- 
lators in town lots, and of sharpers 
dealing in prospective resources, all came 
back freshly. I looked upon my uncle 
as being either willfully bent on sacri- 
ficing me to the interests of a struggling 
settlement, gr as hopelessly sunk in the 
delirium of all those pioneers, who see a 
metropolis in every congerie of shanties, 
and scent an Eldorado in every swamp. 

Was I to be bit like so many adoles- 
cent fellows before me, because I came 
from the Great City ? Should I waste my 
fragrance on this desert air, waiting for 
improbable railroads and hypothetical 
grants to rescue it from chaos ? 

Stock hogs, indeed! A pleasant fall 
from legal promise! My uncle’s kind- 
ness was, after all, but so much irony. 
Every application of my ambition to 
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the circumstances of the case produced 
only disgust. I had no faith—could not 
hear the wheat growing westward, nor 
the tramp of empire eastward. My pride 
harped on stock hogs, and reeggnized in 
all this figurative oozing and flowing of 
milk and honey only the soiled stream 
of exuberant western fancy. 

“Uncle,” said I, next day, “ I’ve made 
up my mind to return.” 

“ Goin’ back, eh? Well, I'm sorry. 
A young man of your parts don’t often 
get such a chance. If I was you, I'd 
grab it, and edge along here somehow.” 

“Tf my edging along progress is de- 
pendent on that of the town, I’m afraid 
I should never get to the goal of inde- 
pendence. I guess I'll go back, uncle, 
before I get the fever and ague.” 

I well remember the commiserative 

look he gave me as he knocked out his 
corn-cob pipe—a look that partook 
largely of kindly contempt. But he nor 
any of his family, did not allow, for a mo- 
ment, their private opinions to influence 
their hospitality. They actually got up 
a grand party in the-town for me, as 
though I had been a lion, and Mattie 
Brown, a gipsy daughter of the proprietor 
of the Slough, whom I had already flirted 
with through the prairie flowers, came 
out there quite a belle. She was yndis- 
guisecly sorry that I was going away. 
* The dear, artless little rustic! What 
charming black eyes she had! How 
she drank in all my accounts of the 
great city. I actually believe I could 
have fallen in love with that baggage, if 
she had been reared anywhere but on 
the frontier. 

When I was coming away, she poked 
a fragrant little bunch of ‘wild-flowers 
into the coach, and I went to sleep, half 
an hour afterward, with the smell of 
gentian in my head, and dreamed that I 
was being kicked eastward by the in- 
dignant Goddess of Plenty, who was 
attired in seven-leagued boots. It was 
the commotion of the ramshackle old 
coach, of course. 

That was the end of my Milk and 
Honey. 

The thing seems unimportant enough 
in the telling; but every year since has 





increased my estimate of the chance I 
threw away. 

I settled down again in the same dark 
office, with that sterile horizon of dead 
walls and skylights beyond. 

Ten long years have passed, in which I 
have learned what it is to plod and drudge, 
and see one after another of my bright an- 
ticipations fade away in. the grimmest of 
realities. What chance has a man to 
be ambitious when he has four mouths 
to feed and a fashionable wife to clothe? 

It is not in govud taste, I know, to 
say any thing disrespectful of one’s own 
family ; but Mrs. , née Seringo, Iam 
forced to say, is too briliant a woman for 
a poor man’s wife. That’s my misfortune, 
not her fault. During these ten years, I 
learned, too, that my abilities were of 
the average kind only—that many of us 
have to learn sooner or later—and that 
pre-eminence was out of the question 
here, with so many smarter fellows toil- 
ing night and day for the prize. 

Well, Uncle Samuel and his western 
affairs had grown dim in my recollec- 
tion—overgrown with my own profes- 
sional fungi, when, about a month ago, 
I received an unexpected invitation from 
him to come out and pay another visit. 
Fagged out with work, it so happened 
that I chanced to have a little sum 
ahead, and it occured to me that a trip 
to the West would be a good and cheap 
way of spending the vacation. 

I proposed it to Mrs. . 

She made arrangements with our 
mother-in-law, about the children, and 
we set out for D . 

The railroad from Iowa City to the 
incorporated City of D was com- 
pleted, and we were saved any shaking 
up in a stage-coach.- When we reached 
our destination, a marvelous change 
saluted me. We were driven up toa 
sumptuous hotel, from the window of 
which I looked down upon bustling 
streets and surcharged dépdts, and taste- 
ful villas reaching out with their wings 
toward the prairie. 

The rich bottom-land had risen into a 
levee, and the marsh had given way to a 
pleasant expanse of blue water, on which 
lay the D River Improvement Com- 
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pany’s new boats, with “ U. S. Mail” fly- 
ing gayly from their flag-staffs. I could 
not see where the old log-mill stood, for 
great brick structures were shooting up 
their vapor into the clear air in .con- 
tinuous puffs. 

The place, in a word, had come up 
from an incipient town to a populous 
and prosperous city. We rode to Uncle 
Samuel’s house in an omnibus—his new 
house shrouded in maples that I had seen 
him plant myself, and we heard Liza or 
somebody else playing on a “ grand 
action” as we got out of the vehicle. 

This was the place I had taught Mrs. 
to ridicule. She was given a horse, 
and sent cantering through the wild 
flowers every morning, to come back to 
a breakfast of quails. She went to the 
theater and saw “ Hamlet”—lI believe 
Murdock was playing there then. 

Out of the world indeed! did she not 





hold almost daily conversation with our 


respected mother in New York, telling 
her over the wires not to forget “ Johnny’s 
teeth,” and to “give Fanny the syrup 
of rhubarb.” 

I went to call on Charley X , Whose 
rooms were in the National Bank Rooms, 
with tapestry carpet on them, and two 
or three assistants finishing up his work. 
I couldn’t see him, because the House 
was in session. Yes—lI forgot he was 
elected a year ago; but I went over to 
the State House to hear him speak, and 
Mrs, called on his wife—yes, you 
might guess it—she was once Mattie 
Brown; but her father’s slough was 
covered with a freight-house and eleva- 
tors now?’ 

“Charley ’Il go to the U. S. Senate 
yet,” said Uncle Samuel, proudly. He’s 
worth about thirty thousand dollars, I 
should say. Do you recollect them 
stock hogs of his? Well, sir, they 
started him. He made a handsome 
thing of that drove.” 

Mrs. , after a couple of weeks’ 











enjoyment, said to me: 

“The smartest, freshest, fastest little 
city I ever saw. John, you're a fool.” 

She was right. ‘ 

Altogether, the visit was a pleasant 
one, despite the painful regrets that it 





awoke. The brisk scenes, the stirring 
evidence® of thrift and comfort, hight- 
ened by a pure air end a hearty hospi- 
tality, sharpened my faculties, and I came 
back freshened for new drudgery in my 
little arena. 

And so it turns out that I am sitting 
in this same dark office, this bright sum- 
mer morning, looking out at the chim- 
ney-pots and dead walls, thinking of 
the sunny City of D , on the prairies, 
and wondering if I would be worth my 
thousands, and in the Legislature, if 
I had gone to raising stock hogs off of 
Milk and Honey. 








MOVEMENT. 


HO is he, with weak upbraiding, » 
Blameth Fate for human ill? 
God demands that mortal aiding 
Shall resolve His awfui will. 


Do you wait for His improvement 
Of your life, your law, your lot? 

God’s primeval law is Movement— 
And without it life is not. 


Movement in the tireless planet, 
Swinging on its march sublime ; 

Movement in the mountain grenite, 
Measuring the years of Time! 


Movement onward—movement forward, 
Life repeats its spiral flight ; 
Movement sun-ward—movement. star- 
ward— 
Out from darkness—up to light! 


From the vale the hills are growing, 
From the turf the trees arise ; 

And the rivers, seaward flowing, 
Fling their vapors to the skies. 


And the insects in the ocean, 
And the seed beneath the sod, 
Feel the wondrous laws of Motion, 
Lifting them toward their Gop! 


All is action—all is movement— 
Nature’s grain is labor’s yield ; 

Would ye win your Lord’s approvement ? 
Enter on His harvest-field ! 


Spire of grass and spray of coral, 
Germing seed, and bursting pod, 

Each repeats the endless mora]— 
Movement is the law of God! 


” 
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THE STAGE AS IT.WAS. 


HE stage is wonderfully conservative 
in its way. Hamlet’s advice to the 
players might have been written yester- 
day, instead of three hundred years ago. 
But, spite of the tenacity with which the 
theatrical world clings to its traditions, 
its customs are not endowed with Median 
inflexibility, and Time has rung the 
changes behind the scenes as remorse- 
lessly as is his wont elsewhere. The 
tedious two-act farce, the musical burletta, 
the five-act tragedy and comedy—saving 
the glorious classics of the stage—the 
comic pantomime of Rich and Grimaldi, 
all have vanished from the boards. Eyen 
that time-honored institution, the pit, is 
extinct, and before long, the play-goer 
who does not care to spend a dollar for 
an eyening’s diversion, will have to be- 
take himself to some other amusement. 
The old stage was lamentably indif- 
ferent regarding costume, splendor rather 
than fitness and propriety being its aim. 
Garrick played Macbeth in a gold-laced 
waistcoat and red velvet breeches; and 
Mrs. Siddons arrayed Queen Katharine 
in an old woman’s cap and a regal dia- 
dem, to the great disgust of Miss Haw- 
kins, who argued: “ Katharine was a 
Spaniard, and with the advantages of 
hér national dress, would have made a 
deeper impression, and proved her tyrant 
still more unjust.” The witches in Mac- 
bet, wore mittens, plaited caps, laced 
aprons, red stomachers, and ruffs. In 
1793, the management of Drury Lane 
resolved that the tragedy should no 
longer be represented as a tragi-comedy, 
and ordercd the actors who played the 
weird sisters to abstain from all buf 
foonery—the costumer doing his part 
toward the reform by providing them 
with a dress, stated, by a panegyrical 
critic, not to resemble any human. garb 
whatever; what it did resemble, he neg- 
lects to inform us, thinking it quite suf- 
ficient to observe that “ they appeared 
as preternatural beings, distinguishable 
only by the fellness of their purposes 
and the fatality of their delusions.” At 
the same time, Banquo’s ghost was left 
entirely to the imagination of the 





audience. The experiment, however, 
was not sufficiently successful to decide 
the queStion one way or another; modern 
managers follow their own fancies in the 
matter, and Banquo’s ghost has not yet 
suffered the fate of the spirits of Jaffier 
and Pierre in Venice Preserved (spirits 
originally made visible to the audience 
at the express desire of Otway himself); 
and considering Shakspeare’s partiality 
for ghosts, we doubt if he would have 
endorsed the notions of the party advo- 
cating their practical abolition. Addi- 
son declared stage-ghosts were proper 
aids to poetical effect, and, as such, 
needing no excuse; adding, “ there is 
nothing which delights and_ terrifies 
our English theater so much as a ghost, 
especially when he appears in a bloody 
shirt. A specter has very often saved 
a play, though he has done nothing but 
stalked across the stage, or rose through 
a cleft in it, and sunk again without 
speaking one word.” 

In Shakspeare’s day, the audience at 
a theater was not confined to the body 
of the ltouse, but occupied part of the 
stage itself. Sixpence was the usual 
price for a seat on the stage, but there 
were also “twelvepenny stools,” though 
what the difference was is not clear, 
unless the higher charge was paid by 
those who brought pages with them to 
keep their pipes duly supplied with to- 
bacco. Poets were admitted without 
payment—the mysterious free-listythat 
now a days is always “ suspended,” 
being an institution as old as the drama. 
The fast man of that period—the “ young 
gallant” as he was called—went to the 
play-house to show off his clothes, and 
bewitch the ladies by displaying his 
proportionabie leg, white hand, Persian 
locks, and tolerable beard ; and for such 
an exhibition the stage afforded the best 
opportunities. When the Prologue was 
ready to go on, the gallant made his 
appearance with his three-legged stool, 
sat himself down on the rush-strewed 
boards, “ valiantly beating down the 
mews and hisses of the opposing rascali- 
ty,” and amused himself by taking a 
hand at cards till the third trumpet 
announced the commencement of the 
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performances. Then he lighted his pipe, 
and whiled away the two hours occu- 
pied by the play by whistling accom- 


paniments to the songs, crying at the | 
merry speeches, mewing at the passion- | 


ate ones, laughing at the serious scenes, 
criticising the actors loud enough to be 
heard all over the house, as was the 
custom of lords, knights, and templars ; 
and filling up odd moments by tickling 
his neighbor’s ear with a rush from the 
stage. If the plebeian spectators re- 
sented such behavior by hooting, hissing, 
and throwing dirt, it was “ most gentle- 
man-like patience to endure all this, and 
laugh at the silly animals.” If the gal- 
lant wished to show his contempt of 
the play, he rose in the middle of it, 
saluted any of his acquaintances present, 
and departed with “a screwed and dis- 
contented face.” 

Inconvenient as the actors must have 
found this practice, they did not think of 
insisting upon a clear stage when the thea- 
ters were redpened after the Restoration. 

At length, the nuisance grew so un- 
bearable, that the king interfered, issuing 
the following notification, dated Febru- 
ary 25, 1664: “ Whereas, complaint hath 
been made unto us of great disorders in 
the attiring-hougt of the theater of our 
dearest brother, the Duke of York, under 
the government of our trusty and well- 
beloved Sir William Davenant, by the 
resort of persons thither, to the hindrance 
of the actors and interruption of the 
scene—our will and pleasure is, that no 
persons, of what quality soever, do pre- 
sume to enter at the attiring-house, but 
only such as do belong to the company, 
and are employed by them.” If this 
had any effect at all, it was but tempo- 
rary, for, thirty years later, Mrs. Verbrug- 
gen, as prologue-speaker, said : 

Before the play’s half ended, I’ll engage 

To show you beaux come trooping on the stage— 

But hush! they’re here already ; I'll retire, 

And leave ’em to the ladies to admire. 

They'll show you twenty thousand wits and 
graces, 

They’!l entertain you with their soft grimaces, 

Their snuff-box, awkward bows, and ugly faces. 

Between each act—performed by nicest rules, 

They'll treat you with an Interlude of Fools; 


Of which, that yon may have the deeper sense, 
The eutertainment ’s at their own expense. 





Queen Anne prohibited any person 
not belonging to the theater going be- 
hind the scenes, or appearing upon the 
stage; but Colley Cibber claims for him- 
self and his co-managers the merit of 
having effected the desired reform. 
“ Among our many necessary reforma- 
tions,” he writes, “ what not a little pre- 
served to us the regard of our auditors, 
was the decency of our clear stage; 
from whence we had shut out those idle 
gentlemen who seemed more delighted 
to be pretiy objects themselves, than 
capable of any pleasure from the play; 
who took their daily stand where they 
might best elbow the actors, and come 
in for their share of the auditors’ atten- 
tion. In many a labored scene of the 
warmest humor, and the most affecting 
passion, have I seen the best actors dis- 
concerted, while these buzzing mosqui- 
toes have been fluttering round their 
eyes and ears.” The custom, however, 


-was only scotched, not killed. An ad- 


vertisement of the performance of The 
Prophetess, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields Thea- 
ter, in 1717, runs thus: “ Whereas there 
are a great many scenes to be moved in 
the opera, which cannot be done if persons 
should stand upon the stage; it is, there- 
fore, desired that no persons will take it 
ill that they must be denied entrance on 
the stage,” and at the opening of Covent 
Garden Theater, in 1732, it was announ- 
ced that, to prevent the stage being 
overcrowded, the admission would be 
raised to half-a-guinea. Garrick suc- 
ceeded in clearing the stage of its in- 
vaders in a great measure; but even in 
his time the audience encroached upon 
the actor’s domain, and Juliet lay in her 
tomb surrounded by a couple of hundred 
fashionably-dressed people, though such, 
solecisms were only permitted upon 
benefit nights and special occasions. 
When actors and actresses were “ His 
Majesty’s servants,” par excellence, His 
Majesty’s soldiers mounted guard every 
night on the stages of the patent theaters 
—perhaps a necessary precaution in 
those palmy days of the drama, when 
angry auditors were given to charging 
the actors sword in hand. When this 
custom first arose, we cunnot say; it 
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was not in vogue at the Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields Theater before 1721, when a mob 
of gentlemen, after a conflict with the 
members of the company upon the stage, 
set to work destroying the hangings and 
other furniture of the interior of the 
house ; and to prevent the recurrence of 
another riot, George I. ordered a guard 
to attend that theater as well as the 
others. Stories are not wanting of these 
guardians of the stage being carried 
away by the force of the acting, and 
starting out of their professional immo- 
bility. There is a tradition of an un- 
lucky Othello being shot by a soldier, 
who felt it impossible to stand quictly 
by while Desdemona was murdered; 
and during a performance of the tragedy 
of the Harl of Hssex, when Lady Notting- 
ham denied having received any ring 
from the unfortunate favorite, the hon- 
est sentinel, starting from his post, seized 
the representative of the treacherous 


dame, and exclaimed to the astonished | 


stage-queen: “It’s fulse; she has it in 
her bosom!” Another sentinel is said 
to have been so overcome by Garrick’s 
Lear, that he fainted when the old 
king’s troubles came to their climax; a 
flattering testimony to the actor’s power, 
which so delighted Garrick that he gave 
the susceptible warrior a guinea. Next 
night, his successor, having heard his 
comrade’s story, thought to earn a 
guinea too; accordingly he fainted ; but 
as Garrick that evening played Ranger, 
it is needless to say the ruse failed to 
extract any thing but a grin from Davy. 
This story may or may not be true; we 
have our doubts; and if it was in- 
vented, fancy its inventor derived his 
inspiration from The Guardian of April 
2, 1718, which contains the following re- 
lation: “ It was a cause of great sorrow 
and melancholy to me some nights ago 
at a play, to see a crowd in the habits 
of the gentry of England stupid to the 
noblest sentiments we have. The cir- 
cumstance happened in the scene of dis- 
tress between Percy and Anne Bullen. 
One of the sentinels, who stood on the 
stage to prevent the disorders which the 
most unmannerly race of young men 
that ever were seen in any age fre- 





quently raise in public assemblies, upon 
Percy’s beseeching to be heard, burst 
into tears; upon which the greater part 
of the audience fell into a loud and igno- 
rant laughter; which others, who were 
touched with the liberal compassion of 
the poor fellow, could hardly suppress 
by their clapping. But the man, with- 
out the least confusion or shame in his 
countenance for what had happened, 
wiped away the tears, and was still in- 
tent upon the play. The distress still 
rising, the soldier was so much moved 
that he was obliged to turn his face 
from the audience, to their no small 
merriment. Percy had the gallantry to 
take notice of his honest heart, and gave 
him a crown to help him in his afflic- 
tion.” 
Ladies—or the sex is libelled—like 
to be seen as well as to see; but they 
were once seized with a fancy for screen- 
ing their beauty from admiring eyes at 
places of public resort. The fashion of 
covering fair faces with black velvet 
masks was a freak of Elizabeth’s reign; 
but the vizard attained its greatest popu- 
larity in the time of Charles II. Pepys 
noted the fact in 1660, and although 
such an ardent lover of pretty faces 
must have thought the fashion de- 
testable, like a kind husband, he hurried 
off to the exchange to buy one for his 
wife, and put her on equal terms with 
her acquaintances. The easy dames of 
that day found the mask very conyeni- 
ent, as it enabled them to exercise their 
tongues without restraint, and enter into 
sprightly contentions with the gentlemen 
with all the advantages in their favor. 
Pepys doubtless was an ear-witness of 
many such wit-combats, one of which 
he thus records in his diary: “To the 
King’s House, to The Muid’s Tragedy, 
but vexed all the while with two talk- 
ing ladies and Sir Charles Sedley ; yet 
pleased to hear their discourse. And 
_ one of the ladies would and did sit with 
her mask-vizard all the play; and being 
exceedingly witty as ever I heard 
woman, did talk most pleasantly with 
him; but was, I believe, a virtuous 
woman and of quality. He would fain 
know who she was, but she would not 
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tell; yet did give him many pleasant 
hints of her knowledge of him; by that 
means setting his brains to work to find 
out who ghe was, and did give him leave 
to use ail means but pulling off her 
mask. He was mighty witty, and she 
also making sport with him very in- 
offensively, that a more pleasant recon- 
tre J] never heard; but by that means 
lost the pleasure of the play wholly.” 
Congreve seems to draw a distinction 
between ladies and mask-wearers : 


The vizor-masks that are in pit and gallery, 
Approve or damn the repartee and raillery. 
The lady critics, who are better read, 
Inquire if characters are nicely bred. 


But the dramatists grew so utterly 
shameless, that no lady dared venture 
barefaced to the theater, particularly on 
the first night of a new play, but donned 
a mask to hide her blushes, or not to 
betray her inability to blush. Even 
when playwrights ceased to believe 

Intrigue was plot, obscenity was wit— 
the ladies were loath to give up their 
masks; and when they did, ladies that 
were not ladies wore them still in pit 
and gallery, till Queen Anne, determined 
to reform “the indecencies and abuses 
of the stage,” peremptorily forbade any 
woman appearing masked at any of the 
theaters, and so crushed the fashion— 
for ever, it is to be hoped. 

Sunday performances (very properly), 
authors’ nights (the more the pity), pro- 
logues and epilogues, come in the cate- 
gory of obsolete theatrical customs. 
We wish we could say the same of two 
customs familiar to modern play-goers, 
which ought to be summarily abolished. 
The first is the ill-mannered habit of the 
occupants of stalls and boxes rising to 
leave before the fall of the curtain—a 
practice no less insulting to the actors 
than annoying to the better-behaved 
portion of the auditors. The second is 
the wearisome encore-system. Why do 
not our managers imitate the directors 
of “The King’s Theater in the Hay- 
market,” who, in the year 1714, wound 
up their play-bills with the following 
announcement: ‘“ Whereas, by the fre- 
quent calling for the songs over again, 





the operas have been too tedious ; there- 
fore, the singers are forbid to sing any 
song above once; and ’tis hoped nSbody 
will call for ’em, or take it ill when not 
obeyed !” 





A MEMORY. 


HIS morning, through a mist of tears, 
I looked upon thy pictured face, 
And through the vistas of the years, 
It shone with all its olden grace. 


I saw the lilies in thy hair, 
Like snow-flakes in the sunbeam’s 
gold, 
And thought how I had placed them 
there, 
And roses in thy gentle hold. 


What memories stirred me at the sight, 
My heart thrilled with delicious pain, 
And in the silence and the night 
We walked the olden ways again. 


We talked of flowers and all things sweet, 
Not noting that the clover blooms, 
Were crushed beneath our careless feet— 
Love’s flowers were sweeter in per- 

fume. 


How sweet the memory of that eve, 
When, wig your little hand in mine, 
You spoke, Ifke wind among the leaves, 
“Thine own, beloved, and thou art 
mine.” ° 


My heart has sung them o’er and o’er, 
Set to a melody divine, 
Those words that I shall hear no more, 
“Thine own, beloved, and thou art 
mine.” 


The paths that lay together then, 
Have led our footsteps far apart ; 
Two paths for us, beloved, when 
Our love has made us one in heart. 


This morning when J looked again, 
Upon that pictured face of thine, 
My heart kept whispering through its 
pain, 
“Thine own, beloved, and thou art 
mine.” 
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THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 


O would ever have thought of 

searching Enny’s Coast for dia- 
monds ? Pearls were far more likely. Stuff 
accounted treasure was found there in 
abundance—fish, oysters, clams, sea-weed. 
Enny’s teemed with such things; was 
odoriferous of them ; famous for them; 
had grown, indeed, by them, into a 
sturdy dwarf—-out of a beggarly element, 
into a state of prosperity. But dia- 
monds! Nevertheless! He that seeks 
shall find. 

One afternoon of a hot summer day a 
drayman turned to the girl, who sat on a 
corner of the dray he was driving across 
the wharf, and addressed her with a grin, 
which looked malicious : 

“Tabby,” said he, “ look there! who’s 
that your old mother-in-law has got in 
tow?” and he pointed with his whip 
down the narrow sheet of Enny’s. 

“Tvs Clarice Briton, plain enough,” 
was the girl’s answer. She assumed in-* 
difference in her speech, but her face be- 
trayed her. 

“Tm sorry foryou, little girl, any way,” 
he continued ; “I heard Ralph wasn’t 
any better this morning.” 

Instead of answering, the girl jumped 
from the dray, and ran across the wharf 
towards the shed of a gy who 
was the employer of the p6or waif. She 


* had left her work longer than she in- 


tended,sin order to witness the sailing of 
a ship, that carried in its hold at least 
fifty barrels of salt-fish, packed by her 
own hands. 

Returning to the shed, she looked 
around her hurriedly, saw there was no 
one near to comman¢é her into action, and 
took advantage of the fact. The manner 
of her movement said as much for her. 
She ran out from the shed, on to the 
cabin, where she lodged; and, entering 
unobserved, hurried up to her room. 
What a place it was! But, on a beam, 
under the rafters, there was treasure, hid- 
den from all sight but hers, sufficient to 
make the place a California to her. 

When she ascended to the garret, it 
was not of privation she thought, nor 





was it barrenness and squalor that met 





the eyes of Tabby Davis. She knew 
where the diamond was lying that shone 
with a light that made good all lack of 
hearth-fire light. It was a veritable dia- 
mond. I donot usea figure. Wrapped 
up in tissue, pink and white, and lying 
in the bottom of a tiny paper box, was 
Ralph Doostan’s pledge ; the sole surety 
she had in those dismal days—while, as 
men said, he was dying—that he loved 
her. 

Other girls wear proudly such shows 
and signs; but she kept this concealed 
from the light of day and the knowledge 
of the world. It was too precious for 
exposure, and she never intended to wear 
it. 

But now, behold her! Does she care 
for tender speech and deeds of love? She 
has grown up so wild on this wild coast, 
among such rough men, and such course 
fish-women ; in what does she differ from 
these? It were difficult to tell. A man’s 
work is before her, upon her ; and, as yet, 
she has brought no weakness to its exe- 
cution. 

Rude strength, and constancy, smali 
wages, no murmuring—all this has been 
required of her, and she has answered 
freely the conditions of her life. Her 
speech is as course as her hands are— 
what hands, to be sure, to be graced by 
precious stones, by fine gold wrought 
with care! 

While holding the ring in her hands, 
she is sorely tempted. Why not go out 
and comfort old Tilly Doostan with a 
declaration of rights—exhibit her evi- 
dence? Will she do it? Never. A 
sob seems the only issue of this struggle. 

It is not agreeable to witness her 
trouble. The loss she fears will darken 
all her life. It is the sole flower on 
earth—the sole star of heaven—this love 
for Ralph. Take away this love, and 
you have a creature who can toil on to 
the end, and earn for fishermen double 
the wages they give her :—what beside ? 
Another grieved, sad heart, strong enough 
to endure—not strong enough, like Clar- 
ice Briton, to believe and hope. 

Presently she hears a shout. It is the 
fisherman in the shed. He has come in 
with a boat-lead ; work must begin again. 
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She restores the diamond to its hiding- 
place, wipes her eyes and goes down to 
the shed ; nor you nor I can help her :— 
Can that saint, Clarice ? 





But, of all wonders! Tosee the Saint 
of Enny’s in Ralph Doostan’s chamber, 
nursing him! 

His mother, Tabitha’s fear and dread, 
had actually walked down to the bay, 
and asked Clarice to come and watch 
over what all believed to be the dying 
hours 6f her son. Ralph would have it 
so. He had not once asked for Tabitha 
—he demanded Clarice. 

Of course she came. It was a star 
looking down on Sodom. It was the 
Nightingale singing at Scutari. It was 
holiness and purity in a den of thieves. 
Ralph Doostan turned away from «his 
mother, who adored him, and gazed at 
Clarice Briton with dense satisfaction. 
Nobody about him could pretend to 
understand it. There she was—a mir- 
acle seemed imminent. 

One aflernoon, a week after her arrival, 
Clarice for the first time left the house. 
Since her coming she had seldom left 
Ralph’s room. He wanted her always 
in his sight. Strong sinner that he was, 
he felt a sort of safety in her serene pres- 
ence. Without it, he infallibly would 
have called on rocks and mountains to 
save him from himself. 

She now went, because Ralph sent her 
—he sent her, because he could not help 
doing so. Would anybody on earth have 
suspected him of cowardice? He had 
dared to live on in his lawless fashion, 
and had been very bold in sinning; but 
here he was on his bed, afraid to face re- 
collections. 

When Clarice went down into the 
shop, which Dame Doostan was clean- 
ing, because she must keep herself active, 
and, of course, no business was going on 
in the saloon in these days, she said to 
Ralph’s mother, whose distracted heart 
was moved by the words to tears: “ Oh, 
Tilly, it took Him to do it! Him that is J 
mighty to save, and afflicted in all your 
afflictions! It took Him to save Ralph, 
and give him back to you.” 


to live. The crisis was passed, the life- 
boat had weathered the storm. But 
Clarice was not, therefore, going home. 
Ralph had instructed her whither to go, 
and her steps were directed to the cabins, 
near the lower wharf; that mean, low 
range of buildings occupied by the poorer 
fishermen of Enny’s. Here she should 
find Tabitha. * 

Half a dozen men were busy on the 
wharf, loading boats with barrels. From 
the shed already mentioned, towards 
which Clarice now approached, came 
Tabitha herself. She was rolling a bar- 
rel along, proud of her dexterous strength, 
willing it should be wondered at by men. 
Yes, and by Clarice Briton also, whom 
she recognized from a distance. 

Clarice knew there could be but one 
such young girl, even among the fish- 
women of Enny’s, and so without hesita- 
tion she approached her, and said : 

“Mr. Doostan sent me here to you.” 

“ Well,” she answered, and she sat 
‘down on the barrel. “I haven’t nu ob- 
jection, as long’s you don’t come from 
Till. What's he wanting, if you please ?” 

“ He is getting better. He is going to 
live. He sent me to tell you that, for 
one thing.” 

“ For sure ?” said the girl slowly. “And 
he let me know, and sent a stranger with 
thenews? [never give him up, though 
—tell him that! I knew he wouldn't 
die.” 

It took so little time for the joy of this 
assurance to triumph over the indignation 
with which the girl recalled her late at- 
tempt to learn the fate of Ralph! It 
seemed possible that she might even for- 
get how his mother had sent her off about 
her business, on that sole occasion when 
she went to the house to inquire after 
Ralph. 

“His mother gave him up—and many 
did,” said Clarice. 

“She might. But I didn’t.” 

“ And he wants we should be friends. 
So here's my hand. He’s often talking 

} about you. And I’m sure my voice 
ought to have a true sound to you, since 
I’ve brought you such good news.” 

The girl looked at Clarice—the woman 





For it was true that Ralph was going 


who had fought her battles so triumph- 
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antly as to have worn Resignation, and 
she said, half smiling, half wondering, in 
no haste to give her hand : 

“ Are you Till’s friend ?” 

“ Yes—lI am his mother’s friend.” 

“Then we'll keep as we are—you and 
me.” Folding her arms, Tab looked 
straight at Clarice, and»no blenching in 
her eyes. 

“ Well,” said Clarice, “ if you will have 
it so. You will understand me better by 
and by. I am Ralph's friend, for one 
sure thing, and he knows it, or he 
wouldn’t trust me as he has. And I 
know what his wishes are.” 

“You do—I'm willing.” 

“Here, Tabby! Come on with your 
barr’ls! What are you about ?” 

“T’m about my business. Keep at 
your’n,” was the answer shouted back. 
Nevertheless, the girl got up, and went 
at her work again. 

When she came from the shed, with 
the last of the boxes, glorying in her 
strength—striding steadily along under 
her heavy burden, until it was deposited 
in its appointed place, Clarice, who had 
tried in vain to help her, said: 

“T haven't told but half my errand 
yet—if you can hear it now—for I 
must be going. Ralph will wonder, I’ve 
stayed solong. Will you listen ?” 

“Why, yes. I don’t want to help 
myself, and can’t.” 

“He said you had a ring that you 
would give to me.” 

If the earth had opened and revealed 
the pit-—or, if the heavens had opened, 
and approved Apocalypse—Tabitha had 
not been more appalled, than by this de- 
mand. All horror has its climax. And 
the horrible was here in perfection. 
At first, it was incredible—she met the 
demand with doubt—in a moment more, 
with wrath. 

“Let him come and get it, when he 
wants it. Who are you to take that 
ring from me ?” 

“Look there!” said Clarice, extend- 
ing her left hand. It was with no gentle 
gesture—her mild eyes flashed. “ Look 
there! Do you think J want any ring 
he has given you ?” 

She saw the ring that Clarice wore. 


True, it was not a diamond. What of 
that? A woman’s heart does not de- 
mand that such things should rival the 
splendors of a crown. The simplest of 
these tokens has a preciousness jewelers 
would not think of attaching to them. 
And this Tabitha well understood. 

“It was for him that I came,” said 
Clarice, speaking now more gently. “I 
came, because Ralph trusted me, with a 
message to the girl he loves.” 

“T won't, then—not by the light of 
this sun! I won’t send it. It’s Till’s 
doings. You're her friend. I know 
Till. Not if she lacked bread !” 

“There is no danger of her lacking 
bread, I think,” said Clarice, quietly. 

“Oh, yes, to be sure, you think so. 
So does she. I know a thing or two, 
though. He gave that ring to me.” 

The girl spoke with the greatest de- 
cision; but, all the while, she was look- 
ing at Clarice uneasily, and she now be- 
gan to retreat before her, with arms 
folded across her bosom. 

“You don’t trust me, Tabitha.” said 
Clarice. 

“ Not one bit,” was the answer. She 
laughed when she said it, and, each mo- 
ment, was approaching nearer the shed. 
Clarice, who was following her step by 
step, stopped suddenly, and drew from 
her finger the ring she prized above all 
earthy possessions. She held it up— 
but she stood still—not one step further 
of pursuit. 

“Come here,” said she. It was kindly 
spoken—but, with more than persua- 
sion—even with command. 

For a mament the girl stood irreso- 
lute. Then she began to return, slowly, 
toward Clarice. And her eyes were on 
the eyes of Clarice—not upon the ring. 

“See this. Can you read?” 

o Yes.” 

“Do you see these letters ?” 

“i. Hh” 

“ Well; they stand for more to me 
than any letters, except, those that spell 
*the name of God,” said Clarice. “Tab- 
by, do you love Ralph ?” 

The girl looked at Clarice, marvelling. 
She turned away from her—she was 





dumb; moreover, she trembled. 
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“Oh, Tabby, so you love him? him 
that was like to die, and is going to live, 
thank God !” 

Tears gathered and fell fast from the 
poor girl’s eyes. A great sob broke from 
her. 

“ He gave you the ring,” said Clarice. 
“The friend for whose dear sake I keep 
this ring, was more to me than any one 
can ever be again. I lost him, Tabby; 


but you are not going to lose Ralph., 


Ralph trusted me to do this business for 
him. Something has troubled him since 
he has been lying there, with the 
fever on him. At last, he said I must 
ask you for the ring, and bring it to him. 
Take this ring of mine, and keep it till 
I bring back yours to you.” 

The girl had ceased from sobbing 
while Clarice spoke. She could now 
no longer resist this stranger’s will. The 
will had opened a way, and she must 
walk in it. 

“Wait,” she said, and she turned 
from Clarice, and ran to the house. She 
had crept from her before, but was fly- 
ing for her now. Clarice waited. It 
seemed but a moment before Tabitha 
came back; she was still running, and 
she had brought the ring! It was lying 
in its tissue wraps, securely in the box. 

“Look in,” she said, “ perhaps ’m 
cheating you.” 

“No,” said Clarice; “ I’m not the one 
that would be cheated. You wouldn’t 
want to vex him. You would do any- 
thing to serve him. Here’s my ring for 
you to keep till I come back for it.” 

Instead of taking the ring, Tab seized 
and kissed the hand of Clarice. 

. “Then you trust me?” 

“Trust you! when you haven’t told 
your name yet.” 

“T thought you knew. I’m Clarice 
Briton, and I live at the Bay. Do you 
trust me now ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“The better for knowing my name ?” 

“Oh, I knew it before.” 

“ Because Ralph trusts me ?” 

“No! I do it for myself. Keep 
your ring. I wouldn’t touch it no more’n 
I'd touch Old Keller’s money, when I 
happen to see where he hidesit. Don’t 





tell Till that Pm your friend, though. 
She knocks everything in the head. 
She’s got a most particular knack of 
doing that. She wouldn’t trust me, let 
me tell you, no more’n I would her; and 
I owe her one.” - 

“Tl forgive you that debt,’ said 
Clarice. 

Tabitha drew nearer to Ralph’s mes- 
senger. Her confidence was now en- 
tirely won. She must see a friend in 
Clarice, since she had entrusted that 
great treasure to her keeping. 

“Tf youll open the box a minute,” 
said she. “Something might happen, 
and I'd never see it again. I never 
meant to wear it; but I'd a kep’ it safe.” 

Clarice opened the box—at the same 
instant she brushed a tear from her 
cheek. Tabitha unwrapped the treasure ; 
the diamond flashed, glowed, sparkled 
gloriously. She looked on it with eyes 
in which was no avarice. Clarice was 
amazed. There was something she fear- 
ed not altogether right in this. Were 
Ralph’s moods the moods of remorse ? 
Had he found repentance so difficult be- 
cause restitution was dangerous? These 
thoughts ran through her mind while 
Tab took the ring and kissed it. 

There came just then a call, sharp as 
the clang of a bell; it was the teamster 
driving into the shed? There was need 
of the fish-girl again. 

She dropped the ring into the box, 
and was gone in an instant. 

The chapter had ended; and “she 
stood in the shed till night, barrelling 
the dried-fish, and piling up the boxes. 





When Clarice gave the ring to Ralph, 
and reported what had passed between 
her and Tabitha, he turned his face to 
the wall and wiped his eyes. He main- 
tained an unbroken silence through the 


’ remainder of the day. 


The next morning he said to Clarice: 

“Do you think I've broke with Tabby ?” 

“No; of course you have not.” 

“Do you think I’m tired of it?” 

“Tired! Do you know what Tabby 
is ?” 

Ralph turned on his pillow, so that 
his eyes fell on Clarice ; he looked at her 
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for some time,*without speaking; at last, 
he said: 

“ She’s a girl that hasn’t got her like 
at Enny’s; and, I'll say, for one thing, I 
never saw her equal.” 

“Thank you,” said Clarice; “neither 
have I.” 

“ But, it wasn’t hers to keep, for it 
wasn’t mine to give. But, then,” he 
asked, abruptly, looking away ftom 
Clarice ; “but, then—whose is it ?” 

Clarice was silent. Ralph did not 
repeat the question. He turned his face 
again toward the wall. What was he 
thinking of, as he lay there with the box 
under his pillow ? 

He was thinking of the time when 
he heard one of the sweetest voices that 
ever issued from the lips of man, say: 

“Td rather you’d take my life, if it 
wasn’t for my mother. And, I might 
better be dead than living, on her ac- 
count, if she could only know it. But, 
whether you’ve right to the ring or not, 
it’s clear J haven't, for it belonged to my 
father, and he was an honorable man ; 
and, when my mother gave it to me, 
she thought—” 

Those words had ended in acry of 
anguish. . 

Could Ralph ever forget them? And, 
in the face of such words, such remorse, 
he had taken the diamond, because— 
why, because it was his, of course! 
He had won itin play! But, he had 
now for days been asking himself—what 
devil could have tempted him? It 
was no palliation to say that, if the 
young man hadn’t disappeared from the 
docks that night, and never come back 
again to his employers—the commission 
merchants, who had the river dragged, 
because they could not believe that he 
had willfully gone away, deserting 
the service that promised so well for 
him—no palliation to say that, if he 
had returned, the ring would have been 
restored to him. Ralpls might say it 
now—but, even now, could not say it, 
as in the face of God. 

Such a ring for a love token! A 
pledge of sin the pledge of faithfulness ! 
Ralph could not avoid the conviction 
that, if Tab knew its history, there was 





virtue enough in her to have thrown the 
ring into the sea, sooner than treasure it, 
or wear it. She had told him many 
times she never meant to wear it. Did 
she suspect she had no right to it? She 
wore on her little finger the ring he gave 
her when she was a child—the pewter 
ring, with its painted glass for stones. 

One Sunday, three months after 
Ralph’s recovery, “ The Jolly Boy,” the 
wharfman’s gaily-painted pet boat, was 
4nchored in the bay, and Ralph walked 
up to Clarice Briton’s cabin. 

He had twice before made a visit to 
this quiet nook. On the first occasion 
he brought his mother with him. On 
the second, Tabitha. And, oh, it was a 
spectacle—the pleasure of the man, when 
he saw the kindness with which Clarice 
received Tabby, and the ease with which 
the girl slid into the quiet of the place, 
folding her hands with serene satisfac- 
tion—submissiye as a child, to every 
word of Clarice, who seemed, to her and 
Ralph, as far above them as an angel re- 
vealed to mortal eyes, for comfort, help, 
and blessing. 

But, this time, Ralph came alone. 
During all these days of absence, Clarice 
had hardly been a moment from his 
thoughts. He seemed to be continually 
endeavoring to elude his judgment, and 
escape her criticism ; but, continually, in 
his secret thoughts, he was inviting it. 

He was living in her sight, as, almost, 
in the sight of God. Clarice was his 
judge, and an avenger, while the deeds 
on which she passed sentence were un- 
known toher. Clarice was an idea— 
that ruled in righteousness the life of 
Ralph. oa 

The children of hér little Sunday- 
school, gathered from the cabins of the 
coast, had read their lesson from the 
Book—the wondrous story of the Sov- 
ereign Child. They had sung their 
hymns, and were now dismissed; but 
some of them lingered around the cabin 
door. Thecharm of this house, where 
Clarice lived, might pass their under- 
standing, but none the less was it felt ; 
and, doubtless, in many a life it would 
prove efficacious—she being the special 
Providence of their ungoverned youth. 
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When they saw Ralph Doostan, the 
gigantic wharfman, approaching the 
house, they ran away from the door, and 
stood about, staring, as if much they 
wondered what a man like him—for 
Ralph had made himself notorious in 
many ways—could be doing in a place 
like that. Standing on the door-step, he 
endeavored, in the awkward manner of 
aman who has scorned the amenities, 
to make friends with some of them. 
That attempt completed their dispersion, 
and Ralph soon found himself alone, 
waiting for Clarice, without the resolu- 
tion to make known his presence at her 
door. 

She had heard his voice, however, as 
he talked with the children, and came 
in. He saw a friend in her—his friend 
for life. Her smile might have re-assur- 
ed him; but he responded to it with rare 
awkwardness and discomfiture. Why 
smile, indeed? He was under a yoke 
that galled him—all the week he had 
struggled under it, knowing he could 
not throw it off, except just here, and 
when Clarice had loosened the chain. 

He had that to say which made him 
waive the cordial greeting of the kindly 
woman ; but it was not soon, nor easily, 
that he told her. 

“Clarice, I came down here to ask a 
question. I’ve been down a good many 
times on this very errand, and haven’t 
landed every time I came. But, now 
I'm going to make an end of it.” 

She, to help him make ‘an end, said: 

“Ts it about the ring, Relph, that 
you want to talk ?” 

“About the ring, for one thing. He 
drew his chair, it might be one inch 
nearer the place where she sat, lowered 
his voice, fixed his eyes on some point 
discerned from afar, through the open 
window, and told that dismal, story— 
black as sin, of John St. John—how he 
first came to Enny’s, his three years there 
in the office of the commission merchants, 
and his disappearance. 

If, in telling the story, he anywhere 
glossed a truth, he was sure to return 
to it again, and remove the luster; if, 
at any point, he made the case out fair 
for himself, and foul for this unfortunate 
Vou. IT.—22. 





young man, he inevitably returned to it 
again, and reversed positions. Nothing 
was more clear, as the story was unfold- 
ed, than, as if in spite of himself, Ralph 
Doostan weuld make the facts appear, 
precisely as they were, that she might 
sit in judgment. 

She listened to the end without once 
interposing. At last he came to these 
words, and uttered them : 

“Now you see all this business, fair 
and square, and—what shall I do, Clar- 
ice ?” 

Clarice looked slowly round the room 
before she spoke. Once, she would 
sooner have thought of casting pearls 
before swine, than of relating the story 
she now thought to tell Ralph Doostan. 
But, what would she not now give in 
exchange for this man’s soul! 

And so she begun: 

“A long time ago, when I had Ga- 
briel; the little boy who was saved from 
the wreck—maybe you don’t remember, 
or never heard of it—” 

“T did,” said Ralph; “but I disre- 
member, partly.” 

“ He came to me one day when I was 
out on the Point. He was lashed to a 
board, and when I took him up in my 
arms, there seemed to beno life in him— 
not a single speck. I took him home; 
I brought him into this very room, and 
we revived him, and he lived here with 
us, in this little cabin, a long, delightful 
time. It was while my father and 
mother were alive. I thought then he 
should live with me always, and be my 
son in my old age. But, after awhile, 
it was laid upon me to think that there 
might be some one, somewhere, who 
had a greater right to Gabriel than I 
had; and, it might be, he was sent to 
me so that I should restore him. It 
gave me great pain to think of it, Ralph. 
But, the more I thought, the more I felt 
it must beso. It was expected of me. 
And so, at last; I spoke about it toa 
man of my-acquaintance, and he found 
out the name of the vessel that was lost, 
and where it had sailed from. Well! 
I would have persuaded him to go and 
seek for the child’s friends, in his own 


nativecountry. . . . Hewentaway 
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after a while. And Gabriel is 
gone, you see—these many years. [I lost 
him long ago. And how he went, or 
where—that is all hidden from me. For 
along while I kept it out of my mind, 
or tried to; but now, when I think of it, 
I am content. Though he was my 
darling, all I had, if others had a better 
right, why, how could I keep him ?” 

“ Pl restore,” cried Ralph—* Tl re- 
store, if it strips us bare’s a masthead! 
Tll leave it with you,” he continued, 
“since you’ve had your fight, and fit it 
like a hero, if you'll allow me to say it. 
Who'd like to be plagued of thinking 
there’s something following after to grip 
him, if he lets on for a minute that he 
understands? That’s what I’m feeling 
about Aim all the time. I want to find 
out something about his mother he was 
always talking about, and if she’s in 
comfortable circumstances, and has got 
another son! There, that’s what I 
want to know—that’s my look-out.” 

And Ralph, as he sat in the heavenly 
quiet of that little cabin, fronting Clarice 
Briton, in whose soft brown hair was 
many a thread of silver—on whose face 
many years of trial, that had made her 
spirit pure and calm to saintliness, had 
left their traces (she was no longer 
young, nor blithe, nor strong)—felt that, 
until he had freed himself from self-re- 
proaches, he could never lift his head 
again among men. Among men! Was 
not he the chief grocer of Enny’s? He 
was not referring his actions to any code 
of honor regarded among his compan- 
ions. 

He was beginning dimly, vaguely, to 
apprehend the Communion of Saints. 

It was an actual fact that he would 
rather have this woman’s approbation 
than own the fastest horse in Enny’s 
town or county. 

Because he was weak, perhaps—just 
recovering from a fever ! 





This was the business that took 
Ralph down to Fair Haven, and from 
one street to another of that busy 
town. 

This was the business that led him 
here and there, anxious, doubting, until 








finally he came to the staircase of an 
asylum for the blind, ascending which, 
he was led by his guide, one of the at- 
tendants, to a sunny place near an open 
window, where sat an aged woman, who 
was knitting. 

To sucha place as this the inquiries he 
had been pushing with desperate dili- 
gence, had led him. 

Blind! As Ralph Doostan’s eyes 
fell on this stranded life, his heart sunk 
within him. The stalwart man ap- 
proached the fragile woman, timid, hesi- 
tating, awed. 

He knew that she was blind—that 
she was childless—that she lived on 
charity. Seeking such a woman, he 
had come to this poor, dreary place— 
this unlovely brick building on the dus- 
ty sidewalk—this shelter which kind 
hearts called an asylum, and were 
struggling to make one. He was forti- 
fied by expectation. But the instant his 


eyes fell on her pale face in the distance, — 


he began to tremble. That quiet figure 
—that silence—that hopeless solitude— 
that awful desolation! How long had it 
been going on? She looked as if it 
might have been eternally! If it only 
had been eternally! But, to approach 
the woman with the thought that grief 
and poverty had brought her here! 
Who had dealt the cruel blow that dis- 
abled such a life? Who had drawn 
a vail between. those eyes and the 
light of such a day as this? The sun- 
shine seemed to curse him as he walked 
across the room ‘to the window where 
she sat. 

In those few moments, while making 
that approach, he remembered words 
and transactions that were damning ; for 
he saw them here, as in a day of judg- 
ment. He had been the lucky man in 
this game and in that—so prospered that 
he had opened his shop before he was of 
age, and had bought the Jolly Boy, 
and had won the diamond ring, and 80 
he had—ay, he—HE had helped to bring 
age, the very age before him, to this pre- 
sent helplessness he saw! He, too, was 
helpless; but he was not now thinking 
to save himself—he was thinking of the 
reparation that might yet be possible. 
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He had found this woman blind. But 
what if he had found her dead ? 

“This is the lady,” said the girl to 
Ralph. Then she turned softly to the 
woman. 

“Mrs. St. John, here is somebody 
that’s come to see you. A gentleman.” 

“ But why isn’t Clarice here, to finish 
this devilish business ?” thought Ralph. 

He sat down in the chair just oppo- 
site John’s mother; her black dress 
and her pale face—enough to make him 
tremble, as he said they did. 

A ray of sunlight fell between them 
as they sat ; Ralph moved back an inch 
or two, possibly that the ray might lie 
between them. The old lady had ad- 
dressed him, and he answered her ques- 
tion, averting his face as he spoke, 
though sightless eyes turned toward him. 

“Yes, ma’am, you're right,” said he. 
“T’ve come to see you. I’m a rough- 
spoken man; you’llexcuse it, I hope. I 
keep a grocery down to Enny’s, and I’ve 
boats fo let, that’s my business—and I’m 
always on business; of course that’s 
what I’m here for now, and not to see the 
sights. So I’m in something of a hurry, 
as you see.” 

“ Well, sir,’ said the lady; she had 
laid her work in her lap, and folded her 
hands on her knees, and sat leaning 
slightly forward in expectation. If he 
was in a hurry,she would not detain 
him; indeed, she now looked by far the 
more eager of the two. Would he 
make his business known ? 

“ Are you blind now ?” asked Ralph, 
in his desperation laying hold of the 
most remote of all saving possibilities. 

“Yes,” she answered, “five years 
blind—stone blind.” 

Five years then—and not always—if 
it only had been always! But what had 
made her blind? He could never ask 
that question. 

“T hope, ma’am, you don’t think, on 
that account, that good luck is past your 
time o’ day ?” He addressed her as he 
might have done a crying child. 

Out of an unimaginable depth came 
that tone of tenderness. 

“IT am very comfortable,” she said. 
“They are very kind to me; I lack 








nothing but my eyes. Iam thankful, sir 
—Im thankful, I trust.” 

“Thankful!* to me and Jarvis, and 
the other boys, I expect, for putting out 


‘your eyes!” was Ralph’s prodigious 


mental comment. Thankful! imagine 
him repeating that word from such lips. 
Well, then, he knew nothing of thankful- 
ness, of course. And of justice! did he 
know nothing of that? 

“ But,” said he, hurrying on toward 
such truths as must be known, “ ain’t you 
got no live relations? Nobody to 
come in here, cheery like, to tell you 
what goes on outside—home-like, you 
know ?” 

His heart swelled within him as if it 
would burst when he said this ; he wiped 
his eyes, and for an instant was glad 
that the woman could not see his tears. 
What visions were sphered in those 
tears. By what youth, beauty, devotion, 
love, he saw that aged, solitary life em- 
bellished, but for him ! 

Broader lay the band of sunlight be- 
tween them; it was gilding her gar- 
ments, spreading upward over her; but 
she could not see it! Could she feel its 
warmth ? 

She answered as one not ungrateful, 
not unmindful of the mercy with which 
her sorrows had been tempered. “ They 
are very kind here. I can’t complain of 
any thing ; but they are all I have, these 
people—both my sons are gone.” 

When she spoke of comfort, Ralph 
looked around the barren room with 
fiery indignation. He echoed her last 
words as if he were involved in some 
hideous dream. 

“ Both gone !” 

“Sleeping side by side, as they did 
when they were children. I’ve seen 
their graves. There wasn’t much left in 
the world I would care to see, sir, after 
that—I shall soon be with them.” 

That thought was deep in the secret 
of her resignation. 

“ What did you say was the name of 
your youngest son?” asked Ralph, 
speaking the words with a composure 
any one surveying him at the moment 
would have pronounced impossible. 

“His name was John, sir—John 
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St.John. Did you ever know my 
son ?” 

The old woman leaned still further 
forward across the band of sunlight 
that had lain between them. She clung 
to Ralph as if by his aid she might 
escape out of darkness—the darkness of 
her sorrow. 

“ Oh, yes, yes,” said Ralph, so sur- 
prised as to be agitated into a deception. 
He spoke with a carelessness that fell 
cruelly on the ear that listened so 
eagerly. “I expect he’s the same— 
Howell and Briggs—down at Enny’s—a 
beautiful young man to look at, and so 
fond of his mother.” 

“My boy! yes! yes! he was all 
that. Well, sir, be quick if you please.” 

“T wouldn’t ’a come,” said Ralph, 
with deep emotion, “if IT hadn’t good 
news to bring you, ma’am.” 

“ Good news for me! Can you bring 
him back to life? I shall go to him— 
he will not return to me.” 

“I can’t bring him back, sure,” said 
Ralph; “but you’ve told me better 
news than I’ve heard these five years, for 
you say he came back to your home, 
and that was afore—afore your eyesight 
failed you.” 

“Yes, he came back. He did, to die! 
What can youtell me,sir? Yes, it was be- 
fore I lost my eyes. I saw him—I knew 
him, though—but J was his mother.” 

“T can’t tell you any thing about 
John but was good,” said Ralph. “ He 
was a noble fellow, sure, one of the first 
best ; but there was a disease got hold 
of him down there at Enny’s—a dreadful 
disease it was, that it a’most destroyed 
three or four of us right along, and he 
never got rid of it himself. It wasn’t 
exactly a fever; no, but like on to it, and 
worse, if any thing, than the old kind of 
typhus, and it was allus believed down 
there that he was lost, somehow, when 
the fit was on him worst.” 

“ No,” said the old lady, when Ralph 
ceased speaking, and she sighed as 
if from a sense of relief. She had 
never hoped to hear so kindly a report 
of her poor son, and she believed all 
that Ralph had said; no danger that 
she would question him too closely. 





“The fever was on him when he 
came hometo me,” she said ; “ he died 
in it. Yes, he came back crazed like— 
wild. But he knew the way to his mo- 
ther, and by that token, sir, I trust he 
found his way to our Father in Heaven. 
Then he was very ill, sir, and his busi- 
ness all went wrong ?” 

“Yes,” said Ralph, “it did—exactly 
so, and at that time there wasn’t one of 
us, his friends, able to look after it; but, 
after he was gone, and search was 
made for him everywhere, J took his 
affairs in hand, and saved something. 
It’s been on interest ever since, ma’am, 
you’ve here my hand on that; take it, 
if you please, ma’am—it’s a rough hand 
—I'm not a gentleman, as he was; but 
if you will count me for your son’s 
deputy, or let me look after you, as he’d 
’a done, it ill be my pleasure and my 
pride.” He could say no more; the 
old lady clasped his hands—he felt 
himself forgiven by the living and the 
dead. He could make no further confes- 
sion than this, without afflicting still 
further that afflicted, mourning woman ; 
but if he might—if the story would be 
but a revelation of his own wrong-doing, 
there is no knowing to what length 
Ralph, in this passion for confession, 
might not have gone. He now sudden- 
ly remembered the ring. “ And,” he 
continued in a faltering voice, “I’ve 
brought something to you that he get 
such great store by—he valleyed it, 
ma’am—” 

“Ts it the ring?” asked she, breaking 
in suddenly on the speech Ralph found 
so difficult. 

“Tt’s the ring,” he answered. 

“A diamond with two cherub heads 
underneath, and a triangle besides ?” 

“The same, ma’am, by all them to- 
kens.” 

“Tt is thering I took from his dead 
father’s hand and put on his! when he 
came back without it, oh, sir, it was 
hard to think that he could be the same 
boy.” 

“Tve brought it back, and it’s all 
right,” said Ralph, in a soothing voice, 
alarmed by her agitation. “I’ve brought 
it to his mother for a token that he never 
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forgot her, and that he remembered 
always his promises to her—never for- 
got them.” 

“ And wastrue, though I doubted him 
—<doubted my poor boy! Give it to 
me! Let me wear it. Oh, it is loose, 
but I shall not lose it. There, it brings 
them all near to me. I feel their hands 
in mine. He would have led his poor 
old mother over the rough places— 
peace—peace. God can lead as well.” 

Her voice died away in a whisper. 
As he Jooked at her, Ralph felt distract- 
ed; he had exhausted all his resources 
in this interview. But now, softly glid- 
ing through the trouble and confusion 
of his thoughts, came the vision of 
Clarice. Across the horror of the dark 
desolation he witnessed, streamed a ray 
of light. 

“Don’t, you ever get away from this 
place for a little jaunt?” said he. “ Year 
in and year out, do you stay here 
always ?” 

“ Yes.” 

He expected the answer, and was 
ready to proceed when she had spoken. 
He cleared his voice, and tried to say, 
cheerfully : 

“ Well, ma’am, I’ve got a sister living 
down to Enny’s. She’s the likest to an 
angel of any thing I know. It was her- 
self who kept me in good courage look- 
ing for John’s mother, till I found her. 
M@rht I bring her here tosee you? Her 
name is Clarice.” 

The old lady’s face grew brighter at 
these words than Ralph had seen it. 
What was he doing, this excellent 
young man, her lost son’s dear friend! 
Opening the doors of home to her—to 
the homeless one! Offering son and 
daughter—even love—to the childless 
one !—everlasting mercy of God! 

“Tf anybody ever came here for his 
sake, or yours, you need not ask permis- 
sion before you show them in. Surely 
you need not. I should think you did 
it for charity—and thank you.” 

“For charity! it is a—a—privilege. 
My sister thinks as I do about that. She 
has the snuggest place down there by 
the bay—if you should go there just 
once—oh, Lord !” he checked himself— 








refrained from saying what he was about 
to say—that once there, she would never 
desire to be brought back to this lone- 
some place again, to this desert. 

Clarice must be consulted, but he was 
resolved, with her consent, or without it, 
in one way or another, a different home 
from this must be prepared for the 
mother of St. John. 

Ralph rowed hard to get back to tfe 
bay, and to Clarice, before night. But, 
though he did his best, it was dark ere 
he had the Jolly Boy ashore. 

A light, however, was burning near~ 
the window. Perhaps she expected 
him? That was quite possible ; but, it 
was her habit always to place the lamp 
where it would serve a double purpose 
—light herself, who was within, and the 
fisherman who might be out at sea, be- 
lated at his work. “Some of her rough 
neighbors, in consequence of this custom, 
had named her cabin the Lighthouse. 
Ralph hailed the beacon as he came, 
and refreshed himself with a hope. 

When he stood before her she saw 
there was hope in his eyes, and she met 
it with a smile. 

But, alive—blind—poor—alone! The 
smile changed in its light as these dreary 
facts passed almost in a breath from his 
mind to hers. 

Ralph’s “ sister” was ready to go with 
him from Enny’s Bay to Fair Haven 
the next morning. 

Ralph went down, trembling with his 
hopes; he came back rejoicing. The 
blind woman was with them in the boat. 
It had not been difficult to persuade her 
—she was going home with dear chil- 
dren ! 

But, one thing more was wanting— 
Tabitha. If she could now be trans- 
ferred from the wharf and fish-shed— 
could come here and do the work 
Clarice was in the habit of doing—gather 
and dry the sea-weed while Clarice 
waited on their guesi! Such an arrange- 
ment would complete Ralph’s satisfac- 
tion. 

“To be sure,” said Clarice. She was 
not surprised when she understood what 
Ralph was trying to suggest® Some 
such plan had already begun to shape 
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itself in her mind. “To be sure; let 


Tabby come. It is time she got away. 


from her hard, hateful man’s work.” 
So Tab came, and these arrangements, 
made for days, held good for months. 

The blind woman stayed through 
summer heat, and autumn frost, and 
winter cold, in the cabin of the bay. 
She was at home—all honors to the 
TAstitution for the Blind. But this was 
not a charity of which she here partook. 
It was a love-feast at which she sat 
down. The bread that was broken here 
“was sacramental—it was sustenance and 
emblem. 

All this time Tab was helping Clarice, 
doing a woman’s work, growing into 
woman’s likeness—in weaker life and 
occupation, What, ten, is the savage 
stronger, truer, nobler, than the civilized ? 
Shall the bramble bé king ? 

Sometimes Till Doostan came down 
in her son’s boat, bringing stores from 
the grocery, to make housekeeping easy. 
And every time she came, Ralph saw, 
and Clarice saw, her stony eyes were 
softening toward Tab. She was looking 
at the girl through the medium of Clarice 
—a medium of observation which, were 
it vouchsafed to us all, would deliver us 
from the need of dyirg in order that we 
might enter Paradise. Then should we 
see angels all about us, and the Garden 
of God—no thicket for hiding away 
from His presence were then found or 
sought. Everywhere the open glade; 
nowhere the gloomy shades, covert for 
guilty secret. Such women as this 
Clarice, no matter where you find them 
—in cabins by the sea-side, remote, un- 
dreamed-of, unhoped-for ; in more gar- 
nished dwellings, in the rich man’s draw- 
ing-room, in the cabinets of the mighty, 
wherever they rise and shine on 
tempted, diseased, forsaken, desperate 
humanity, give assurance that earth is 
not deserted of its Lord—that the ladder 
of Bethel still rests against the battle- 
ments of Redemption, and the way of 
escape is open forever. 

One pleasent day in the spring they 
had a funeral from our cabin of the bay. 
They c@rricd the body of a spirit that 
beheld the glory of the Lord, in their 





bout—still the Jolly Boy— down to 
Fair Haven, and there they burried it, 
beside the grave of John St. John. 
Through her tears, said Clarice, “ We 
must not weep for her.” 

Yet tears fell on the poor blind body’s 
coffin. Such tears are in the bows of 
Promise, that arch Eternity. 

As they walked away from the grave, 
having waited to see it filled, and the 
sod laid smoothly, Ralph said to 
Tabitha : ‘ 

“Here is your ring again, my girl. 
It belonged to the old lady, as I told 
you. So of course I restored it to her, 
though I had it from her son. Did you 
hear—she called me her son once! And 
so now, since she’s give it back to me, 
it’s yours again. And it means more 
than it did, though it meant before that 
I was yours.” 

Deep he buried from her knowledge 
his bitter thought—repentance is not 
atonement. 

“Tt isn’t for such as me to wear,” she 
answered. “Clarice might.” 

“Clarice can’t! Never mind, if you 
don’t wear it. I don’t ask you to; but, 
keep it. It isn’t too precious for such 
folks as we are, even, if it’s a sign of sal- 
vation!” So Tab took the ring and 
kissed it, and laid it in her bosom. 

Old Till Doostan said to Clarice : 

“T never knew Tab till these days. 
She isn’t the girl I took her for.” g 

“She’s so dear to Ralph,” answered 
Clarice, “we couldn’t help loving 
her.” 

“ But, there’s no mistake about it; 
she ain’t what she was over there at 
Enny’s.” If Tab now “owed her one,” 
it was clear that the debt must be paid 
with gentleness, and in love. 

The graves in Fair Haven have their 
headstones; you may see them any day. 
Ralph explained to his mother that he 
had in trust the money to erect them. 

With less grand satisfaction, many a 
man has set up on fine pedestals, statues 
of the Graces and Divinities. The cross- 
skaped grave-stones were suggested by 
Clarice. These monuments and memories 
have an everlasting sacredness to the 
mind of Ralph. e 
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MEASUREMENT OF THE NERVE 
TELEGRAPH. 


UNNING everywhere throughout 
this divinely planned, naturally con- 
structed, system of flesh and blood or- 
gans which we call our bodies—consti- 
tuting at once the sentinel and the 
pathway of our sensibility—are certain 
excessively fine filaments of substance 
in bundles, called nerves. We now know 
better than ever heretofore, the minute 
anatomy and the plan of distribution of 
these filaments. Hitherto, and even at 
present, in all the standard text books 
on Anatomy and Physiology, these have 
been named nerve fibers, or bundles of 
fibers. But recent and thorough exam- 
ination of them by very high powers of the 
microscope, discloses the fact that each 
of these so-called fibers is not single, 
but consists of several (more or less), 
filaments of nearly imperceptible fine- 
ness. 

Running from center t© periphery of 
the body, permeating every organ which 
goes to make it up, and every part of 
every organ, those filaments constitute the 
means of our sensibility. They form 
the apparatus by which we are at once 
constituted sensitive beings and related to 
all the phenomena of nature and of man. 
From the subtlest play of the zephyr, 
which no ear can hear, to the crashing 
stroke of the bullet, from the unseen 
and unheard near bodily presence of 
those we love, to the blasting thunder- 
stroke, we are made sensible to all natu- 
ral phenomena between those wide ex- 
tremes—by means of our nerves. 

By their transmitting or conducting 
functions, whatever takes place from 
without their sensitive structure, is con- 
veyed as a sensation to the remotest re- 
cesses Within. They alone constitute, in 
that plurality and diversity of organs, 
which form our bodies, a successive 
unity of sensibility in the brain. 

To the cerebrum or brain, nerve 
chords from every portion of the body 
tend, and after running closely side by 
side to form the several columns of the 
spinal cord, finally concentrate. 

The nerves of sensation from the 





finest filamentary net-work, in the heart 
of various organs, and over the surface 
of the viscera and skin, send up their 
fibers to transmit their influence to the 
brain, and side by side, returning in the 
reverse direction, run the nerves of voli- 
tion, to influence the appropriate tissues 
to contract or expand. 

Thus in every act of sensibility, some 
power or force pertaining to this appa- 
ratus is brought into play; hence arises 
the demand to ascertain what the char- 
acter or mode of its operation is. 

The phenomena which ushers in this 
sensibility is an impression, and as this is 
not felt simultaneously in every part of 
the length of the nerve, it must advance 
along it. We thus reach the idea of 
both nervous foree and transmission. 

But if this nervous power, which we 
can excite with the prick of a pin really 
passes from the impressed or excited 
part to the brain, it must take time in 
its transit. The velocity of electricity 
and of light has been measured ; can the 
rate of propagation of this nerve force 
be determined. It can, and Helmholtz, 
the illustrious professor of physiology in 
Heidleberg, has made this determination 
with great accuracy. 

First of all, we must really be con- 
vinced that there really is something 
traveling along the nerve. It is not 
necessary to suppose the passage of an 
entity, or “ imponderable,” as our fathers 
used to say; but, as modern science would 
teach us, we have to conceive merely of 
a pulse, a transmission of matter through 
the nerve. 

By a most ingenious arrangement, 
Professor Du Bois Raymond has illus- 
trated by experiment the way in which 
he considers such a.pulse to be trans- 
mitted through the nerves. A number 
of double magnetic needles were sus- 
pended in a long row, within a glass 
case, so that the end of each needle was 
in a line with, and close to, but not 
touching, the needle in front. Pushing 
the initial needle obliquely aside, the 
attraction which it exercised in its new 
position, displaced the next adjoining 
needle in a contrary direction. This 
displaced the next, and that in its turn 
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the next, and thus a zig-zag motion ran 
along the row of needles to the far end, 
where the movement of the terminal one 
rung an electric bell. The propagation 
of nerve-force was analagous to this; 
for, as will be seen directly, it is a slow 
motion, and almost simultaneously trans- 
mitted, like light or electricity. To show 
the actual transmission of the nervous 
agent, the professor took a frog, and from 
the hind legs of this frog dissected a 
muscle with its attached nerve; stimu- 
lating the free end of the nerve by a 
feeble electric current, the muscle an- 
nounced the reception of this stimulus 
by a violent contraction, rendered visible 
to the audience by the lifting of a color- 
ed disk. The nerve was now tied in the 
middle, and again stimulated; this time 
no contraction of the muscle occurred ; 
the ligature had prevented the passage 
of the nervous agent. 

Thus a material change does realy 
pass along a nerve when it is stimulated. 
This, whatever its nature, we do not 
know ; it is certainly quite distinct from 
electricity, for that force would not have 
been hindered in its transit by the mere 
tying of the conducting nerve. 

The next problem to be solved is how 
to determine the rate at which this 
change proceeds along the nerve. Only 
fifteen years ago, the solution of this 
was thought by eminent men to be im- 
possible, on account of experimental dif- 
ficulties ; but, as already stated, this has 
been done by Helmholtz, who used a 
method suggested by M. Poriellet, for 
measuring the velocity of projectiles. 

When a current of very short dura- 
tion is pussed through a galvanometer, 
the deflection is proportionate to the du- 
ration, and hence the time taken by any 
transient phenomena may be ascertained, 
provided its beginning and its end can 
be made to coincide exactly with the be- 
ginning and end of an electric current. 
This coincidence in time M. Poriellet ac- 
complished by a most ingenious device, 
which is in actual use in gunnery ex- 
periments. The way in which this 
method has been applied to the problem 
now under consideration, was shown by 
Professor Du Bois Raymond, and illustra- 








ted by an experiment. Thus it was seen 
by the comparative amplitude of the de- 
flection of a galvanometer needle, the 
comparative duration of the passage of 
the nervous agent in two cases. 

There is, however, besides this, an- 
other method by which the same object 
may be obtained much more easily. This 
may be termed the graphical method, 
and it consists in causing the muscle to 
be the penman, by making: it write, the 
moment of its contraction, on a revoly- 
ing cylinder. The contraction folows at 
a short but definite interval after it has 
received the stimulus tpansmitted through 
the nerve ; and, in contracting, it draws a 
a curve, indicative of the beginning of 
the contraction, as well as of its subse- 
quent stages. Now, if, after having 
drawn one such curve, the cylinder be 
turned so as to bring it back to its start- 
ing-point, and the nerve be stimulated a 
second time at precisely the same place, 
a second curve will be drawn exactly 
coinciding with the first. If, however, 
one curve be drawn by stimulating the 
nerve at a point A, distant from the 
muscle, and another by stimulating B, 
nearer the muscle, the resulting curves 
will not then overlap ; but a displacement 
will be obtained, corresponding to the 
time required by the nerve force to travel 
from A to B. 

This was first arrived at by Helmholtz, 
by means of a beautiful but complicated 
apparatus termed the myographion. 

But, in his experiments, Professor Du 
Bois Raymond succeeded in drawing the 
actual curves; but instead of the rotat- 
ing cylinder, used a glass plate sliding 
along guides, and propelled by a spring. 
The two curves thus drawn were ren- 
dered visible to the audience by pro- 
jecting their images on the screen by 
means of the electric light. The dif- 
ference in the commencement of the 
contraction in the two cases was very 
clearly shown ; in fact—though ubtained 
in the lecture-room, where, as a rule, ex- 
periments are less successful than before- 
hand—the curves were as distinct and 
almost as perfect as if they had been se- 
lected from laboratory experiments. 
What, then, is the result of the investi- 
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gation of Helmholtz on the velocity of 
the nerve force. It isone which at first 
seems impossible, for the rate of propa- 
gation is extremely slow. The velocity of 
light is about 190,000 miles a second, 
and of electricity even more; but the 
velocity of the nerve force is only ninety 
feet a second, one-twentieth the velocity 
of a cannon ball, about one-thirteenth of 
the velocity of sound in air, and not ex- 
ceeding, but about equal to, the speed of 
an express train. 

The velocity of nervous transmission 
in our bodies has also been examined by 
inserting fine wires in the fingers and toes 
of a living man. Through those wires 
the nerves could be stimulated by an 
electric current and the rate of propaga- 
tion measured™by very delicate means. 
No sensible difference has been found 
between the velocity of the nerves of a 
man and those of a frog. 

Therefore, when the driver of an ex- 
press train points to the tender, «:.c wills 
to move his finger, while performing the 
act, the nerve force in the nerves of his 
arm is stationary in space, or nearly so, 
because the velocity of the train, in one 
direction, destroys that of the nervous 
agent in the other. In a creature so 
long as the whale, the rate of nervous 
transmission becomes very perceptible, 
when the extremities have to be moved. 
The fact of a harpoon having been 
thrown in the tail of a good-sized whale, 
would not be announced in the brain of the 
creature till a second after it had enter- 
ed; and as it would take a little more 
than another second, before the com- 
mand to move its tail by means of the 
appropriate muscles, a boat’s crew might 
be far away before the animal they had 
pierced began to lash the sea. 

Similar considerations would lead us 
to see that we could not move our fin- 
gers and legs, for example, beyond a cer- 
tain rate; for, were this rate equal to the 
time occupied by the transmission of 
the nerve force, from the part moved to 
the nerve center, the successive stimuli 
sent along the motor nerves would link 
themselves into one, and the muscle 
would remain permanently contracted. 
A very interesting fact connected with 








nervous transmission, was mentionec by 
Du Bois Raymond. This was the effect 
of temperature on the velocity of the nerve 
force; when the nerve was warm, the 
curves drawn on glass, as we have 
described, were close together ; ice-cold 
water was then caused to flow over the 
nerve when two new curves were drawn ; 
they were widely separated from each 
other, showing that in the latter case the 
nervous force had traveled at a slower 
rate than in the former. 

Besides the time required for the 
transmission of a stimulus through the 
nerve, the mind takes a certain period 
to form a conceptioa, and then to prompt 
the limb to act accordingly. This 
time, measured by the same method, has 
been found to be about one-tenth of a 
second. Some remarkable deductions 
have been drawn from this. 

The passage of a‘rifle bullet through 
the brain would not occupy more than 
the 1-1000th of a second; a stroke of 
lightning would pass through the body 
in inconceivably less time; and thus, a 
person killed by either of these means, 
would die without consciousness having 
time to be produced. The placid aspect 
of those who have thus died, and the 
testimony of those who have recovered 
from a lightning stroke, go to prove that 
no pain was felt prior to the insensibility 
which followed the act. 

The delicate and careful nature of 
those investigations can hardly be ex- 
ceeded. 

That sensibility itself should be made 
the subject of exact measurement, is, in- 
deed, a signal triumph of science. 
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HE beach was so beautiful that night, 

or rather that twilight—for these 
long summer days by the sea-shore 
scarcely seem to die out even at mid- 
night—a green, transparent, spiritual 
light transfusing its strange and subtle 
luster over the atmosphere, long after it 
should be nightfall. The fading day 
that is passing, and the blooming day 
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that is coming seem to embrace each 
other. I felt the passion of their rap- 
turous kiss thrill through me as I walk- 
ed on the shore. 

It was not midnight, however, but 
early evening. The white-pebbled shore, 
the lazily waving water, glistened yet 
with the flush of a late sunset. To 
walk barefoot along the sand in the 
crinkle of the ocean-washed shells, and 
the faint foam of the waves breaking 
indolently along the beach, was my 
royal pleasure this evening. Holding 
my shoes in one hand, and my dress 
high out of the water with the other, 
and rejoicing in a delightful sense of 
freedom, I danced along, singing a gay 
little song, and throwing out a pebble 
now and then to tempt Carlo, the lazy 
fellow, out for aswim. It never occur- 
red to me that any mischievous eyes 
might be inspecting this child’s play 
from the tangle of trees hanging over 
the rocks above, where night already 
brooded. I was startled when a: clear 
voice called my name from the hight 
overlooking the shore. 

“ Jenny ! Jenny !” 

I looked up, and beheld Rachel come 
swinging down the steep pathway, hold- 
ing herself fast by a lithe young sap- 
ling. 

Rachel was tall and beautifully form- 
ed, and agile as a panther. She reached 
the ground from that perilous descent 
with surprising swiftness. 

“Why Jenny, what in the name of 
the Naiads, my dear!—are you taking 
Mermaid-orders already? Haven't got 
your mirror and comb yet, have you? 
Bare-footed, ha! ha! Well, you look 
like a princess rigged out for Neptune’s 
Court. What would Aunt Martha say, 
to be sure ?” 

By which time she had loosened the 
ties of her own snug little slippers, and 
laying them upon a stone, started for a 
race along the smooth strand. 

Up and down, sometimes dancing in- 
to the water, sometimes half-way up the 
rocks, we frolicked along, till the white 
moon came round the corner of Dris- 
wood Peak, and paused a moment to 
reflect what fantastic figures these 





might be, skimming before her. She 
threw some sharp shadows at us from 
the rocks above, whitened and deepened 
the throbbing water, and vailed the dis- 
tant horizon with a haughty mist. This 
change somewhat dampened our spirits, 
and we sat down to rest and put on our 
shoes for a homeward journey. 

“ Well Rachel,” said I, as we walked 
along, or rather scrambled along the 
stony pathway, over whose rough rocks 
the slim shadows of the trees fell solemn- 
ly in the moonlight, “ it’s lonely enough 
here to suit your imagination, even. 
Suppose a robber should pounce out 
upon us now—‘your money or your 
life” you know—and we hadn’t the 
money.” 

“Td offer him my silver shoe-buckles 
and a bit of moonshine,” said Rachel. 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed a rough voice 
in the bushes; at which I am afraid, 
notwithstanding our bravery, we both 
gave a little start, more natural than 
dignified. 

“Who are you, Id like to know ” 
said Rachel, looking about courageously. 
“If any one dares—” 

“ Eh, lass? ye ken me weel enough in 
the daytime, but moonlight plays strange 
tricks wi? folks. I heerd ye specring 
about highwaymen, an’ the like o’ that, 
as I'se looking up my cow—the hizzie 
has strayed away. I thought I’se gie ye 
a word, just to let ye ken folks were 
stirring.” 

“Going our way, Robert ?” I asked, 
recognizing the man now—a rough Scotch 
fisherman who lived in a hut on shore, 
and whose wife often sold fish in the 
farm-house where we were boarding. 

“Deed am I, Miss. I’se reckon Td 
walk mony a mile to save the buckles on 
a leddy’s shoon,” said Robert, mischiev- 
ously. , 

“No danger in these parts now, I 
guess,” said Rachel ; “ though, to be sure, 
it’s wild enough hereabouts for Robin 
Hood and his merry men.” 

“Wow!” exclaimed Robert; “he’d be 
weel pleased wi’ this thicket. He might 
shut himself up o’ nights in yon auld 
house, in place of ganging round his 
barn ilka e’en.” 
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The old house to which he called our 
attention, just showed the tops of its 
chimneys over the tall trees on the ris- 
ing ground beyond. Its roof, gleering 
in the moonlight; loomed out through 
the dense foliage like a sinister smile on 
an evil countenance. 

“ The likes o’ that house, and o’ them 
that lived in it, is na seen in these parts 
noo,” soliloquized Robert. “ Grand folk, 
and up to all sorts o’ pleasantry. Guid- 
sake! the lads and lasses, now-a-days, have 
to speer so sharp for their porridge, it’s 
little time they have, and little siller to 
spare in sic like divarshuns.” 

“ Yes,” said Rachel, “ whoever lived 
there must have had plenty of enjoy- 
ment. So large a house—the sight of 
such great rooms makes one yawn.” 

“Yes, lassie; ye'll ne’er see sic braw 
doings now-a-days. Somehow, I’m think- 
ing they were a larger kind o’ folk, and 
had grander ways a’thegither. They 
didna take things weary like, but did 
their playing and their praying with 
all their might, as a body might say. It’s 
all I have agin the lauds and leddys o’ 
the old place ayont—they’d be speerin 
after a priest, and chantin’ wi’ a’ their 
lugs, to put the good God in mind o’ 
them like, lest he’d happen forget them 
stwixt so many !” 

“ They were Catholics, then, Robert ?” 

“Hout, yes! When they were not 
feastin’ they were sure fastin’, and couldna 
rest quiet one minute, for fear the Vargin 
’ud grumble. I mind hearing my 
grannie tell aboot a grand ball gi’en 
there, three days and three nights, and 
after all the blithe company went away, 
the leddy told her lord of a vow she’d 
taken to fast and pray for three lang days 
in a wee bit closet, built away in the loft, 
apurpose for the saints, to keep them 
from being fashed wi’ all the music and 
dancing. She'd a cross there, and a 
rosary lang enough for any ne’er-do-weel 
to count off his sins on, and lots o’ 
bones o’ nobody kens wha—a guid 
place eneugh for any sinner. So, the 
leddy, flittin’ up stairs; gave orders that 
none suld disturb her for three days 
running. And she took her bread and 
water into the wee closet, and shut her- 








self in. The leddy was very strict, ye 
mind, an’ not a soul in the house dared 
whisper at the door. So the old laird 
went off ahunting, and left her there. 
He came back at e’en o’ the third day, 
and the door had not been opened. So 
he raps, and calls my leddy, and gits no 
answer; and thinking happen she’d 
fallen asleep, or fainted, an’ it so late; 
the saints themselves mought be satis- 
fied, he takes out his lang huntin’ knife 
and thrusts open the lock. Alack the 
day! I reckon he opened his e’en 
wider yet when he spied the place as 
empty as a bogie’s pouch. My leddy 
hadna gone up to heaven, ye’ll under- 
stand ; she’d ta’en an easier flight, through 
the window of her closet, that led out 
ower a steep hill—where, gin the climbin’ 
was rough, she’d a braw gallant to help 
her along wi it.” 

“ And what did his lordship do then, 
Robert ?” 

“Hech! I dinna ken. I’ve heard 
my grannie tell that he shaved the hair 
from the top of his crown and went 
away for a monk. But he came back 
long after, one roaring, rainy day, an’ a 
black nun wi’ him. An’ the old ser- 
vants that kept the house kenned weel 
the face of their leddy, though she did 
na’ lift her e’en. I warrant she glinted 
up-stairs, down, and wae eneugh, to tell 
her beads, as they call it, in the bit 
closet. He flitted ahint her wi’ the deil 
in his eye, softly, softly, and put the dag- 
ger into her heart in the very face o’ the 
virgin.” 

“Tt’s all true, Robert, of course ?” 

“ Aweel, aweel! Tl no say that; 
but I dinna fash myself wi’ old wives’ 
gossip. Mayhap it’s not an ower true 
tale. Some cranky carl, Pll warrant, 
gave the story sic’ a turn, and put the 
bluid in it to paint it up like.” 

“ Well, Robert, we’re very much ob- 
liged to you—this is our path now, and 
we'll run home in no time.” 

“Gude nicht,” said Robert, touching 
his old slouched cap, with that rare 
courtesy which never forsakes the poor- 
est of old Scotland’s children ; “ may ye 
wear siller buckles in your shoon for 
many a day wi’ as light a step, lassie !” 
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“Poor old Scotchman!” said Rachel, 
as he disappeared in the brushwood ; 
“ talk of equality, to be sure! It would 
do his old heart good now, just to have 
some fine Lady o’ Linwood Hall to wor- 
ship. I verily believe the knights and 
squires of high degree, and the silken- 
robed ladies, with gay pages pranking 
after them to hold up their costly trains, 
were as necessary to poor folks in the 
olden time as fine pictures and statues 
and music are to us. The liberty peo- 
ple are raving after spoils all their ro- 
mance, and makes no high, no low—a 
tiresome, flat, dead level. For my part, 
I think those old farm-houses, little 
cabins, and fishing huts would have 
more ae grouped as appendages 
to some sturdy baronage, with some no- 
ble lady to do the honors of those fine 
old rooms—eh, Jenny ?” 

“No,” said I. “Liberty and log- 
cabins forme! But what do you know 
about it, Rachel? Maybe your fine old 
rooms are nothing but a bundle of 
pigeon-holes, after all !” 

“ Been there !” said Rachel. 

“Been there!” I echoed. “ When? 
I thought you were up at the school!” 

“Have been to school to Old Father 
Time. He keeps in yonder dilapidated 
mansion, and is in want of pupils. Now 
don’t be frightened, my dear child, nor 
ask too many questions, and I'll show 
you something, aha!” 

She lifted her silk apron, and, draw- 
ing the ‘something’ from under its folds, 
held up triumphantly in the moonlight 
a rusty dagger. Small, keen, and 
treacherous it looked, as she flourished 
it over her head for my amazement. 

“Reward of merit, presented by an 
old ghost up yonder,” said she, fastening 
it back proudly in her girdle. “You 
know Old Hannah, the peddler woman, 
she was up at the house to-day just as I 
was getting ready for school. I bought 
a bit of ribbon, and walked a ways along 
the road with her. The old soul has 
lived in these parts about a century, 
I guess, and she told me pretty nearly 
the same story as Robert. She bewitch- 
ed me with her talk till I couldn't con- 


post-haste on an exploring expedi- 
tion.” 

“ And what did you find ?” 

“Ah, never you mind! Be a good 
child, and Pll take you there some day. 
I’m owner of a castle now, and must be 
treated with proper respect. It will be 
all owing to my royal clemency if I 
don’t behead inquisitive folks !” 





Our stay in L—— was not to be a very 
long one. Cousin Rachel and I had 
been sent out to Aunt Martha’s farm 
to recruit our health in the country air, 
and to enjoy a sort of half-holiday for 
a few weeks, keeping up our studies by 
an occasional attendance at the village 
seminary. I am sorry to say that our 
conduct as students on parole was not 
exemplary ; for Rachel and I, wild with 
our unaccustomed liberty and absence 
from home restraint, threw books to the 
wind. Our good Aunt Martha, who im- 
agined that I was especially delicate, was 
amazed to see her invalid leap fences, 
climb hills, and trudge about the country 
in gipsy fashion. My health was deli- 
cate. I considered it so, and determined 
that it should not suffer the prejudicial 
effects of indoor confinement. One of the 
most exciting adventures we proposed 
to ourselves at present was an excursion, 
to that neighboring “castle,” of which, 
and her adventures therein, Rachel per- 
sisted in making a special mystery. 
Early one dewy morning, before the sun 
had determined how hot it should be, 
we prepared our luncheons of boiled 
eggs and home-made bread, and set out 
on a pilgrimage. We took a cross-cut 
over the fields. It was a lonely, quiet 
day ; field and hedge, over-arched by the 
bluest sky, glistened in the summer sun, 
as solitary as though the distant, bust- 
ling city were only a dream. Over 
this route not a glimpse of cottage, not 
a wreath of curling smoke was to be 
seen ; habitations of men were as invisi- 
ble as though we two were the only 
dwellers in the serene earth. From 
the tall oaks and. maples that border- 
ed the daisied meadows, a joyous bird 
sang every now and then a gushing 





tain myself for curiosity, and set off 


song, without any apparent suspicion 
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of guns or traps, or any other care what- 
ever. 

After walking about two miles, we 
climbed a high fence, and making our 
way through a luxuriant tangle of 
blackberry and rose bushes, that over- 
hung the pathway of a narrow winding 
lane, found ourselves, rather the worse 
for our thorny conflict, at a small gate- 
way. The tops of many elder bushes 
swung their scented blossoms over it, 
and the tall grass and wild flowers grow- 
ing at its foot, prepared to trip up the 
intruder. But all these enemies were to 
be vanquished, for looking across this 
wilderness of rampant growth, the wide 
portals, and long piazza of the back of 
the house were plainly visible—sug- 
gestive, solitary, silent. 

“ How in the world, Rachel,” said I, 
“ did you ever get through this alone? I 
can’t imagine—your feet and hands must 
have been horribly scratched with these 
malicious brambles.” 

“ By the might of my right arm,” an- 
swered Rachel, in a knightly manner, 
and flourishing out her rusty dagger, she 
attacked the enemy with a spirit that 
made them fall before her. 

Rachel seemed tobe perfectly at home, 
and making her way across a weed- 
covered terrace, ascended the rickety 
steps. The steps were low and broad, 
but the boards were shrunken and loose, 
and the flooring of the piazza much 
broken away. It echoed ruefully as we 
stepped upon it. The great door was 
half open; at the first sound of foot- 
fall, a thin, gray cat sped away out of 
the opening like a swift specter. 

“Tt’s a lonely place,” said I; “ that 
old puss looks like a witch.” 

My companion was too intent upon 
making her way within, to pay heed to 
such silly suggestions. She swung the 
door open, and entered, like a princess 
taking possession of her rightful. do- 
main. 


A wide hall, and a winding staircase; 


whose balustrade had fallen in many 
places, showed dustily and sleepily in 
the dim light of the open door. The 
hall was very long, its further end laying 


quite in shadow. 
+ 





“Don’t be frightened,” said Rachel. 
“Come along up! TH show you the 
finest sight you ever saw in your life.” 
At the head of the staircase, a creaking 
shutter, swinging on one hinge, against 
an oriel window, let in a spectral, shim- 
mering light on the upper landing and 
the continuous stairway winding gloom- 
ily up to the top of the house. The 
princess trudged away ahead, and thrust- 
ing her useful dagger through one of the 
tiny panes, swung back the shutter. It 
fell with a thundering sound to the roof 
of the piazza below, and the brilliant 
sunshine bristling in, showed the win- 
dow of crimson glass, much dilapidated, 
but shedding a rosy gloom, enlivening, 
though mysterious. 

“There!” said Rachel, at last, as we 
paused at a small door at the end of the 
passage, feeling somewhat dusty and 
cobwebbed. “Enter, and receive the 
reward of valor.” And swinging wide 
the creaking door, we entered a tiny 
apartment or cabinet. Its walls were 
paneled with dark oak wood, somber 
and unpolished, and in a niche hung a 
crucifix, dusty and begrimed with age; 
it shook and nodded weirdly as the door 
jarred back against the wall. 

But I scarcely noticed the room, so 
surprised and rapt was I with the scene 
which shone through an open window, 
occupying the whole end of the diminu- 
tive chamber. This window was bor- 
dered round with small, diamond-shaped 
crimson panes, yet almost entire; and 
the wide sash in the-center, of clear, 
plate-glass, opening from the middle, 
looked out on the wildest profusion of 
foliage — royal oak and bending birch 
swaying their branches under the very 
casement. It was only a little leap out, 
and you reached the hill, which, rising 
steep and rocky against the side of the 
edifice, shut it in like a wall. 

“There, my young friend,” said Ra- 
chel, patronizingly, “I haven't any 
guide-book ; but, if 'm not much mista- 
ken, this is the oratory of the Lady of 
Linwood—and here is the way she took 
to escape with her gallant lover. Rather 
rough walking for a fair lady; but you 
and I could have done it, you know.” 
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This was the only window in the 
room, and its singular position gave to 
the secluded apartment a peculiarly 
lonely aspect, well fitted for acts of pen- 
ance and counting of rosaries. So beau- 
tiful was the effect of the shut-in land- 
scape framed in that brilliant crimson, 
that I stood entranced, forgetful of all 
other curiosities. Nearest to the window, 
a tall, feathery locust had rooted itself 
in a rocky crevice; a wild vine climb- 
ing luxuriantly over it, hung its spray 
heavily from the branches, and wafted 
an odor of invisible blossoms in to the 
unbidden guests. Traces of a very nar- 
row, Overgrown pathway, were discern- 
ible from the foot of: this tree, and lost 
in the thicket beyond. 

“T can almost fancy yonder is a bit 
of the lady’s drapery, shredded away in 
her flight,” said I, pointing to a scarlet 
string that fluttered on a low bush just 
over the pathway. 

“There are other traces of her lady- 
ship,” said Rachel, glancing up at a little 
Shelf, whereon two moldy books lay 
covered with dust. 

Stretching on tiptoe from the win- 
dow-sill, she reached forth her hand to 
grasp the treasure. When lo! the shelf, 
but slightly fastened by its rusty nails, 
came down with a crash, and the books 
fluttered in a shower of leaves to the 
ground. Half stunned—half laughing, 
we stooped to gather them up, with as 
much haste as though the owner might 
return and spy us out in the midst of 
our mischief. 

A clear voice, ringing loudly below, 
called us by name. We looked at each 
other with wide, startled eyes and blanch- 
ed cheeks; for an instant, it seemed the 
ghosts had really hunted us up, and— 
but the clear haloo sounded again, echo- 
ing along the passages, and this time we 
scrambled to our feet with a laugh of 
recognition. Hastily running out, Ra- 
chel fastened the door, and, by right of 
first discovery, pocketed the key, as, 
springing joyously down stairs, we wel- 
comed two old comrades of ours, Harry 
and Frank H They had come up 
from the city for a holiday and a frolic, 
and Bridget having informed them of 











our probable whereabouts, had followed 
us thither. 

A merry time we had of it, with so 
cheerful a company. Fearless of re- 
buking specters, or dignified mysteries, 
we raced in and out of the echoing 
rooms, ventured into the darkest pas- 
sages, and hunted up every nook and 
corner. There was little vestige of 
former occupants about the house; it 
was empty, weird, and vast. Situated 
in a sort of dell at the bottom of a hill, 
the mansion was somewhat inclined to 
mold and dampness, and the somber 
sadness of age and decay; but this had 
very little effect on a party of young 
people in high spirits. Harry and Frank 
were blithe-hearted young men, who 
had never known a shadow in all their 
sunny lives, and grew not of a tempera- 
ment likely to cherish shadows if they 
had. In such gay companionship, we 
forgot even the Lady of Linwood Hall, 
and divided the luncheon for two among 
four as hungry souls as ever*longed for 
a renewal of the miracle of loaves and 
fishes. Harry proposed that we should 
storm the roof, after this refreshment of 
the troops. As we passed up the stairs, I 
suggested another visit to Rachel's closet. 

“Closet! oh, no!” cried Frank. 
“ Let’s get out of this stifling place, do !” 

So we hurried on—up through a 
great garret, whose huge beams, hung 
with cobwebs and blackened with age, 
glimmered like skeletons in the dusky 
atmosphere—windowless, sunless—save 
where its vastness was shot through here 
and there with stray globules of light, 
penetrating the openings of the decayed 
roof. After a very brief sojourn in 
this desert, a long ladder let us out in 
rather disheveled condition to the roof. 
Scratched hands and torn dresses were 
all forgotten in the glorious scene that 
burst like a rapturous vision on our 
sight. The picturesque landscape, wood, 
hill, and hamlet, lay far below us, and 
in the distance sparkled the sea, flashing 
silver in the sun, and bearing along 
white-sailed sloop and busy steamer. 
Further off, like a dim remembrance of 
some pleasant thought, a purple line of 
mountains edged the heaving waters. 
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The breeze came up so cool, the scene 
was so enchanting, we quite forgot our 
uninished explorations, and lingered 
until the sun was set. 

On the way home, our talk was all of 
Rachel’s grand discovery. She told the 
legend over with many improvements, 
and waxed so animated and enthusiastic, 
that as we crossed a little creek, Harry 
declared himself impelled to baptize her 
“The Lady of Linwood Hall,” which 
mission he religioysly fulfilled, in spite 
of her reluctance. And so with many 
a pleasant jest,. with laughter, and 
ghostly story-telling, we beguiled our 
way back through the meadows. 

After we were retired for the night— 
pretty well fatigued, it must be owned 
—Rachel drew from her pocket some 
musty leaves—which she had gathered 
up from the despoiled old volumes, and 
sat down demurely to study them out. 
They were merely the pages of an old 
prayer-book, of no interest to me what- 
ever. I grew quite sleepy, while she 
turned them over and over. She startled 
me terribly, just as I was falling into a 
doze. 

“Look at that!” cried she, holding 
up a yellow, time-stained blank leaf, be- 
fore my eyes. “Jsn’¢ that strange, now? 


» R-A-C-H-E-L.” 


I took the paper from her hands, but 
whether my eyesight or the writing was 
dim, could make nothing out but the 
letter R, which was quite distinct. That 
was enough for Rachel. Her anti- 
quarian researches were fully satisfied. 
The Lady of Linwood Hall was the 
same name as herself! It pleased her 
imagination greatly, and gave new dig- 
nity to the title. 

In the morning, after the young men 
had returned to the city, Rachel was 
for setting out to the old house again ; 
but I had had enough of antiquities for 
a season, and, beside, a dismal headache 
dispirited me. 

I spent the morning in my room in 
company with a camphor-bottle and 
vinegar; as these were not very enliv- 
ening, and the headache did not dimin- 
ish, I felt rather disappointed when 
Rachel’s cheerful face failed to appear 








at the dinner-table. She had gone out 
for a walk, Bridget said. 

At supper time, Rachel, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes, took her 
place as usual. I languidly asked her 
where she had been. 

“To my castle,” she answered, with 
a conscious laugh and blush. 

She was a brave girl to-dare the lone- 
liness of that deserted place without a 
companion, and I told her so. 

“Qh,” said she, “it’s nothing! I 
spent most of the day in the little 
closet. I am fixing it up—going to 
study there, every day.” 

In fine, Rachel became so fascinated 
with the place, that rain or shine she 
visited it, till even the servants, having 
heard Harry’s joke, laughed slyly when 
she was not on hand at the dinner-hour, 
and inquired if a plate should be set for 
the Lady of Linwood Hall. But Rachel 
was a gay, good girl, and everybody 
liked her, and let her have’ her own 
way. So did Harry H , to whom 
rumor said she was affianced. So did 
I, who felt keenly the separation taking 
place in our pleasures now, as it was to 
take place in our cares and lives here- 
after. 





—— 


One morning Harry came up again, 
very unexpectedly. I heard his frank, 
young voice below, inquiring for us. 
Running down stairs, I opened the par- 
lor-door, and ushered him in, expecting 
to find Rachel there. No. She must 
be up-stairs then. Up-stairs I flew, in 
haste to tell Rachel the good news—for 
Harry’s arrival was always the signal 
of a merry day. But she was not to be 
found. I hunted the garden and or- 
chard in vain. At length the unplea- 
sant truth dawned upon me— that 
enchanted young lady was two miles 
away, without a word to any one— 
gone off to her castle and closet. 

I could not bear to tell Harry the 
fact, but he put all my bugbears to 
flight, by good-naturedly proposing to 
walk thither. He felt certain, he said, 
there must be more curiosities ip that 
old mansion, and we'd have a thorough 
search for them to-day. 
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The walk seemed a long one, and 
hot, in spite of Harry’s cool way of 
taking it, and the jokes he got up for 
my benefit as we went through the 
brambles. Arrived at the house, we 
found the door open. Harry, spring- 
ing up two steps at a time, strode impa- 
tiently ahead. He gave a thundering 
knock at the door of the closet, inquir- 
ing, with mock formality, if the Lady 
of Linwood Hall would entertain a faith- 
ful knight and a distressed damsel in 
her lonely halls. 

There was no answer, and Harry, 
turning to me, looked blank and half 
frightened. 
~ “Oh, she must be up on the roof, or 
somewhere you know!” I said, care- 
lessly. 

Up to the roof we went. 

Empty, parched in the hot sun, and 
lonely as a desert, it offered little temp- 
tation to romance to-day. The ocean 
lay smoldering beyond like molten 


lead, and the innumerable leaves of the 


dense foliage below turned over their 
white sides faintly, to the heavy breath- 
less air; it was all sultry and solitary, 
and Rachel was not there. 

In every chamber of the rambling 
edifice we searched—in every nook of 
the overgrown garden. The search 
lasted long, and Harry grew dispirited 
and disappointed. A sudden thought 
struck me, as we stood at the foot of 
the stairs, half undecided whether to re- 
turn home or to search further. 

“She may have fallen asleep inside 
there, Harry—let’s try the door again.” 

We tried again, Harry shaking it 
with a right good will. 

No answer. 

“Tll break it off its hinges!” said he, 
angrily, giving it a violent jerk in ac- 
cordance with his feelings. Sure enough 
—not the hinges, but the old bolt gave 
Way, and the door, swinging in sudden- 
ly, almost took the intruder off his feet. 
Nobody was within. A book lay open 
upon the floor—it was Rachel’s Latin 
Grammar, and underneath it a leaf or 
two of the old prayer-book. She must, 
evidently, have been there. Harry and 
I looked at each other and shuddered. 





“Tt’s a devilish lonesome, dangerous 
place,” said he, excitedly. “ What fit 
of folly tempted her to come here alone. 
I could think that heathenish old idol 
had bewitched her!” he added, glancing 
at the grim crucifix which shivered sin- 
ister on the wall, jarred by our abrupt 
entrance. Harry’s pleasant day, that 
he had counted so much upon, was 
drawing to a close, and he grew irrita- 
ted. 

“Wish Id stayed in town,” said he. 
“ Frank and I had an invitation to Judge 
Clyde’s, to-night; but no—ob, no— 
nothing would do, but like a fool, I 
must come posting up here. Girls al- 
ways do make a fool of a fellow, and 
spoil his sport !” and he flung his cap 
angrily away into the corner of the 
room, as if it relieved his head to be rid 
of at least one incumbrance. As he 
did so, his eye caught the scarlet shred, 
yet fluttering like a gay blossom on the 
shrub outside the window. 

“ Could she have got out there ?” he 
said, softly, returning to the theme ten- 
derly after this ebullition. 

“How upon earth?” said I. “She 
couldn’t jump so far.” 

“T’ve seen ladies take longer leaps 
than that, and more dangerous ones,” 
replied Harry, significantly. 

By this time he was leaning out of 
the window, and looking anxiously up 
and down to see if there was any possi- 
bility of reaching the. stony hill-side, so 
little beyond, yet divided from him by 
so deep a chasm. Though active enough, 
Harry was tall and heavy—he didn’t 
like to risk it—he turned and left the 
window. 

“Couldn’t have done it!” said he. 
“Let’s go.” We turned to the door, 
and I, regardful of Rachel’s notions, 
stayed to shut it as well as the broken 
hinge would allow. The shattered bolt 
prevented its closing. And as I lingered, 
endeavoring to force it back into its 
place, the movement of something in 
the sunlight without attracted my at- 
tention. Surely it was Rachel! She 
floated like a vision out from under the 
shadow of the trees. I was hastening 
to the window, when another appearance 
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arrested my steps. A man’s head, 
covered with sunny hair, appeared among 
the bushes; it nodded, touched gallantly 
the graceful hat which shaded it, and 
disappeared. The truant lady came 
lightly forward, and thrusting that in- 
separable dagger of hers into the firm 
crevice of the rock, poised her dainty 
foot against it, and with a spring was in 
the room. 

“There!” she cried, “ he’s gone with- 
out throwing it in to me!” and turning 
petulantly, the fugitive espied me—no 
doubt looking flushed and angry enough, 
with Harry’s blanched face peering over 
my shoulder. Oh! you may fancy what 
we said to each other then, if you can! 
Ican’t remember it myself. The vio- 
lence of that time of bitterness washed 
out its own traces as waves washed out 
each other’s traces on the sand. 

But Rachel was a brave girl. It was 
not many days after this that Aunt 
Martha was formally introduced to a 
new friend of hers—a Mr. Linwood— 
veritable descendant of the Lady of 
Linwood, it was said, which made sur- 
prisingly little impression upon Aunt 
Martha, who was not young enough to 
be romantic. He was wealthy, agree- 
able, and of good standing—that was 
enough for her. Poor Harry was dis- 
missed from favor, and the new knight 
installed as champion of the faithless lady. 

Rachel laughingly explained to me 
afterward how, upon her first visit to 
Linwood, she had groped her way alone 
through the vast. chambers, and finally, 
with a wreath of cob-webs in her hair, 
and a dress of picturesque tatters, had 
found her way up to the little oratory. 
Having heard the legend of the house, 
this pretty, weird solitude attracted her 
wonderfully, and she spent a long time, 
absorbed in the strange picture shining 
in upon her. It was here that, entirely 
forgetful of all the world, she was startled 
almost to fainting, by a terrible scram- 
bling and shaking in the bushes without. 
Thinking some of the old trees were giv- 
ing way on the steep hill-side, or some 
strange animal was prowling about, 
she shrunk fearfully back into a corner, 
when, lo! the strange animal leaped 
Vou. II.—23. 





bodily in at her window! That was 
her first introduction to Mr. Linwood. 
If she was somewhat scared and dusty, 
he was quite as astonished, and almost 
as disordered, with his passage through 
the thicket, and both were young and 
cared litile for etiquette. They made 
merry over the odd meeting, and intro- 
duced themselves to each other without 
formality, two antiquarian explorers na- 
turally interested in searching into the 
past. ‘# 

Mr. Linwood was the owner of the 
neglected estate; a long residence abroad, 
however, had prevented any attention 
to it, when it fell into his hands through 
the decease of a distant relative. Re- 
cently, however, returning from his 
travels, circumstances had called it to 
his mind, and he resolved to hunt it up, 
and estimate the possible value of the 
old place in the market. Though a 
shrewd business man, he was also gifted 
with a spice of romance—the road over 
the hill was easily accessible from the 
steamboat, and remembering the legend 
connected with the mansion, he had 
chosen that route in preference to a 
more commonplace and circuitous one, 
and thus made the undignified entrance 
into his “ancestral halis” which had 
astonished Rachel. 

Mr. Linwood found it necessary after 
that to remain in the neighborhood a 
week or two (entirely on business!) and 
also frequently to visit the estate, in 
order to complete the arrangements for 
its sale. It was highly desirable that 
he should have a companion to cheer 
up the solitude of these business visits. 
The companion who could enliven so 
owlish and deserted a mansion as this 
must be quite an acquisition for a life- 
time. They had enjoyed themselves 
together so well—why not continue the 
enjoyment? The argument wasa sound 
one; so thought Aunt Martha, and she 
was reckoned a good judge. So it ended, 
more pleasantly than most arguments 
end, in a wedding. And I believe for 
some reason or other, the sale of Linwood 
was never accomplished, and Racbel 
retains to this day, rightfully, her fan- 
tastic title of the Lady of Linwood Hall. 
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THE FIVE SENSES. 
IV.—VISION. 


ISION—+seeing—is a most interest- 

ing sense to contemplate, for the 
reason that the mechanism through 
which it is effected is so very plain to 
understand. To an equal degree this 
observation does not hold good in regard 
to either of the remaining senses. Ex- 
amining the eye of an animal, one can 
not failgto be struck with the similarity 
between its parts and those of optical 
instruments, such as telescopes and mi- 
croscopes. The fact, indeed, is that 
telescopes and microscopes borrow the 
mechanism of their construction from 
the optical arrangement of eyes. There 
are some things the leading qualities 
and mode of action of which are 
quite well understood, and yet, in 
regard to the ultimate nature of the 
things themselves, nothing has been 
made out. Light is one of these, 
Though day by day it floods upon 
us from the sun—though we set it 
free artificially by combustion at plea- 
sure—though wise men have speculated 
upon it from time out of memory, yet 
nothing certain is known concerning 
the ultimate nature of light. Indeed, I 
incline to the belief that such ultimate 
knowledge is beyond the ken of that 
limited intelligence which God has 
vouchsafed to man. 

Huyghens considered that light was 
produced by certain waves in a certain 
medium, infinitely more attenuated than 
air—a medium which he assumed to 
pervade all nature, and to which he 
gave the name of “ether.” At the 
time, and for long subsequently, this 
hypothesis of Huyghens did not gain 
much acceptance. The theory of our 
own illustrious Newton was that which 
subsequently prevailed. According to 
it, light was assumed to consist of ema- 
nations—particles inconceivably small, 
even the largest, but differing in size, 
nevertheless, according to the color, red 
light having the largest particles, violet 
light the smallest. The belief in this 
Newtonian theory of light continued to 
prevail up to the beginning of the pre- 





sent century. The notion that actual 
weighable particles darted away from 
luminous objects took such hold on the 
minds of people that, during the latter 
part of the last century and the begin- 
ning of this, the attempt was frequently 
made to weigh light by the device of 
allowing a sunbeam to fall suddenly 
upon one extremity of the arm of a bal- 
ance. The value of a theory is in pro- 
portion to the number of truths which 
it comprehends. Theories have been 
compared to scaffolding used by build. 
ers—a temporary structure useful to 
promote the building of the permanent 
structure, and then to be cleared away. 
Viewed relatively to this notion, the 
Newtonian theory of light was emi- 
nently calculated to be of service while 
it prevailed. So long as the phenomena 
of luminous polarization and interfer- 
ence were unknown, the Newtonian, or 
curpuscular theory, answered every pur- 
pose required of it. When these phe 
nomena became known, they were soon 
perceived to be wholly irreconcilable 
with the luminous theory of corpuscu- 
les. As it is not good to have formi- 
dable-looking words standing unex- 
plained, I must pause to translate the 
words “polarization” and * interfer- 
ence.” 

Philosophers sometimes unbend and 
speak familiarly. Some philosopher— 
either Herschel or Arago, I think—said 
that, if common light be compared to a 
round stick, polarized light admits of 
comparison to a lath. The similitude 
is very telling and expressive. If it 
should so happen that a thing, no matter 
what, could only be seen in front and 
from behind, but that it became wholly 
invisible when viewed sideways, then 
the impression of flatness, thinness in- 
conceivable, would be conveyed to the 
mind, 

This is exactly what happens in re- 
gard to certain rays of light; and, 
when it happens, such rays are said to 
be polarized. I shall not here explain 
how the polarization of light can be 
effected ; but, knowing what we already 
do of the peculiarity of this sort of light, 
does not the conclusion follow, as a 
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matter of course, that if light really de 
consist of particles ever streaming away 
from luminous bodies, as Newton’s 
theory presupposes, then a ray of light 
should be visible equally on all sides 
alike? The necessity of this inference 
was recognized ; whence, on the ground 
stated, the Newtonian theory would 
have had to be abandoned. If the 
hypothesis of waves be adopted, then 
the phenomena of polarization become 
more easy to comprehend. 

For a few words of brief explanation 
as to what is meant by luminous inter- 
ference, and the repugnance of its phe- 
nomena to the Newtonian theory. To 
enunciate a fact, then, it does so happen 
that one light falling upon another light, 
both shall be extinguished, and darkness 
shall result. Such, I repeat, is the fact. 
The means of demonstrating it are too 
delicate and complex to permit of my 
explaining them here. Taking the ex- 
pression of this fact as a starting-point, 
let us see how totally irreconcilable it 
is with the Newtonian thecry. If light 
bo the result of atoms or particles im- 
pinging upon the body illuminated, then 
the conclusion is surely inevitable that 
the greater the number of particles the 
stronger the light. If, however, light 
really consists of waves, no matter in 
what medium propagated, then nothing 
is more easy than to imagine two waves 
stilled and brought to rest through strik- 
ing against each other out of time, as a 
musician would say, jerkingly. It does 
not at all follow that the interfering 
waves should rush against each other in 
order to give rise to darkness from in- 
terference. It suffices to assume that 
two waves moving in the same direction 
jerk against each other through keeping 
unequal time. That such a result may 
happen in the case of gross material 
Waves experience teaches. Waves of 
water and waves of air—the latter con- 
stituting sound—furnish illustrations. 
The whole theory and practice of musi- 
cal harmony, or the arrangement of 
musical sounds in such manner that 
they sha]! not jar discordantly upon the 
ear, turns on appreciation of the fact 
that sounds may jostle or beat against 





each other, and thus, to speak familiarly, 
knock each other down. 

Assuming, then, that preceding ex- 
planations have made apparent the way 
in which two light waves may jostle 
against each other and produce dark- 
ness, I shall now be rather surprised 
if the readers own unaided reason do 
not prompt a corollary which is this: 
Granting that light be referable to waves, 
and that darkness be the result of two 
waves jostling against each other be- 
cause of unequal length, though pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, then the 
conclusion should also follow that the 
same waves proceeding in the same direc- 
tion should also be capable of producing 
a light equal in intensity to the sum of 
both. 

If we do not know what light is, we 
at least know how it acts, and founded 
on this knowledge is the whole science 
of optics. The most prominent optical 
property of light is that it travels in 
straight line, so long as the material it 
passes through be homogeneous. The 
words printed in italics are a necessary 
qualification, for if the material through 
which light passes be not homogeneous, 
then is the ray bent up or down accord- 
ing to circumstances, 

This much about light generally hay- 
ing been premised, come we now to 
treat of the eyes, the organs by which 
objects are made visible. In our refer- 
ence to preceding senses, the question 
has been debated whether a special or- 
ganization be or be not absolutely neces- 
sary for each sense? In regard to feel- 
ing, common sensation, we know that 
special organization is in a manner, so 
to speak, nnnecessary. In regard to 
smell and hearing, evidence favoring the 
belief that these sensations can, in cer- 
tain instances, take effect without special 
organization is very scanty—in regard 
to taste more scanty still. Speaking 
now of vision, the question is whether 
anatomy and physiology warrant the 
belief that certain animals can see with- 
out eyes? The affirmative has been 
often laid down, and whenever that 
happens it is always worth while to 
weigh the case soberly, The reader 
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may be startled when I assure him that 
many persons—some it may be in the 
circle of his own immediate acquaint- 
ance—believe that human beings may, 
under certain circumstances and con- 
ditions, see without using their eyes. 
The phenomena of clairvoyance, as they 
are called, are only reconcilable on this 
supposition. How frequently have most 
of us had to listen to tales of people 
reading sealed letters, proclaiming the 
contents of men’s pockets, and so forth, 
the operator being blindfolded. I do 
not aspire to unsettle anybody’s sincere 
belief in this matter; but, speaking for 
myself, I am convinced that deception 
is practiced in all these experiments. I 
am convinced that human beings can 
not see without using their eyes, what- 
ever may happen in the case of certain 
creatures low down in the animated 
scale. Dr. Roget says: 

“Indications of a certain degree of 
sensibility to light are afforded by many 
of the lower tribes of zoophytes, while 
no visible organ appropriated to receive 
its impressions can be traced. This is 
the case with many microscopic ani- 
malcules ; and still more remarkbly with 
the bydra and the actina, which show 
by their movements that they feel the 
influence of this agent; for, when con- 
fined in a vessel, they always place 
themselves, by preference, on the side 
where there is the strongest light. The 
Veretillum cynomorium, on the other 
hand, seeks the darkest places, and con- 
tracts itself the moment it is exposed to 
light. In a perfectly calm sea the 
medusz which are rising toward the 
surface are seen to change their course 
and to descend again as soon as they 
reach those parts of the water which 
receive the full influence of the sun’s 
rays, and before any part of their bodies 
has come in contact with the atmos- 
phere. But. in all these instances a 
doubt may arise whether the observed 
actions may not be prompted by the 
mere sensation of warmth excited by the 
calorific rays which accompany those of 
light ; in which case they would be evi- 
dence only of the operation of a finer 
kind of touch. The first unequivocal 








sappearance of visual organs is met with 
in the class of Annelida ; although the 
researches of Ehrenberg would induce 
us to believe that they may be traced 
among animals yet lower in the scale, 
for he has noticed them in several of the 
more highly organized infusoria, belong- 
ing to the order Rotifera, and partic 
larly in the Hydatina senta, where tre 
has found the small black points obsery- 
able in other species united into a single 
spot of larger size. In these and other 
cases it is matter of considerable doubt 
whether the visual organs are construct- 
ed with any other intention than merely 
to convey general sensations of light, 
without exciting distinct perceptions of 
the objects themselves from which the 
light proceeds.” 

No well-attested case of seeing without 
proper seeing organs—without eyes of 
some sort—is on record ; but the young 
comparative anatomist must not expect 
to find all eyes equal in finish and con- 
struction to those of mankind. So far 
as mere arrangement of parts is con- 
cerned, eyes of all invertebrate animals 
are similar; but, when we come to in- 
vertebrate creatures, then variety of 
type is abundantly manifest. The eyes 
of leeches and earth-worms are mere 
dots. Probably these creatures can feel 
a general sensation of luminous presence, 
but can have no idea of form or outline. 
Spiders have eyes of something the same 
sort as back-boned animals, only they 
are set differently, being immovable, 
whereas our eyes, as weall know, can be 
made to roll about in their orbits and 
tend to various directions. But mark 
how beautifully the Great Creator has 
provided—how He has dispensed His 
compensation. If a spider can not roll 
his eye he is under no need of so doing. 
Spiders have several eyes, the number 
varying according to species. Certain of 
these eyes are ever looking in one direc- 
tion—certain others in other directions. 
Tke practical result is that spiders are 
very acute of vision, as many a poor 
fly could testify, did one only know his 
language. Spiders are naturally sugges- 
tive of flies. These can see, too, and 
the sphere of their vision is large; but 
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whether a fly—a house-fly for example 
—has only two eyesor many thousand 
eyes is a matter open to some difference 
of opinion, the answer turning upon 
what one chooses to consider an eye. 
Perhaps you are somewhat of a botanist ; 
and, if so, you will know what I mean by 
a “compound flower.” Daisies are com- 
pound flowers, and so are marigolds and 
sun-flowers, as well as a large tribe of 
others. - 

Pull a daisy to pieces, and you will 
find it built up, so to speak, of a num- 
ber of floral parts packed together on a 
stage, called by: botanists the “ torus.” 
The question is, are we to consider the 
toris and entire aggregate of floral parts 
as being one flower or else as several 
flowers packed together? Exactly as 
you please. Either view will suffice, 
provided only it be clearly understood by 
agreement. And precisely similar is it 
in regard ‘to the eyes of flies Each of 
them is made up of numerous-—in many 
species of fly thousands upon thousands 
of primitive eyes—mere crystal facets, 
each facet stuck in the extremity of a 
tube, and each tube converging to a com- 
mon center at the other extremity—the 
extremity, that is to say, corresponding 
with the optic nerve. By this arrange- 
ment the sphere of vision of flies is 
very great. Flies can see nearly as well 
behind as in front of them, though it is 
@ matter of doubt whether the com- 
pound sort of eye belonging to flies 
be compatible with recognition of 
form. 

Though I have associated fly-life with 
the structure of compound eyes, yet cer- 
tain other creatures have them also— 
lobsters, for example—as an observer 
may readily satisfy himself. Lobster 
eyes are compound, and have facets 
each set in a tube, yet the number of fa- 
céts is not neag so considerable as we 
find in flies. » Mark, however, the com- 
pensatidén. Observe that whereas the 
eyes of a fly are a fixture each, those of 
a lobster are stuck each upon a moveable 
pedestal, something comparable to the 
horns of a snail; and, writing about 
snails, I must not forget to state that 
the eyes of these creatures—very primi- 








tive eyes indeed—are studded one upon 
either horn. ? 

Here closes what I purposed to write 
about the sense of vision, and, indeed, 
the senses generally. It can not be need- 
ful that attention should be drawn to the 
beauty of adaptation, the all-sufficiency 
of means whereby God has placed his 
creatures in communication with the 
world they inhabit, and the heavenly bo- 
dies beyond. In the dispensation of 
these senses every power needful has 
been given to each particular animal, 
and nothing superfluous. The hawk 
and eagle can look down upon their 
prey from a distance at which, to human 
eye, such prey would be invisible; but to 
man alone, seemingly, the poetry of 
vision has been given—the appreciation 
of color harmonies. The mole, living in 
darkness almost absolute, has so little 
need of eyes that anciently the entire 
absence of eyes was propounded. Eygs, 
indeed, the mole does possess ; but they 
are small and rudimentary. Would it 
have profited him had he other eyes? 
In certain Styrian caves there runs a 
subterranean river, and in the river are 
found certain strange creatures, half-fish,, 
half-lizard, but neither. The Proteus 
anguinus the creature is called. Here, 
again, the eyes are most rudimentary ; 
but what would eyes more elaborate 
have profited the Proteus anguinus ? 

Well might an old anatomist say that 
the examination of the eye was a cure 
for atheism. Let the wonders of vision 
lead to gratitude for the many advan- 
tages and comforts derived from it, and 
lead us to show our gratitude, not in 
mere barren admiration, but in fruitful 
service. 





A NIGHT IN A MAD-HOUSE. 


HAD been for some weeks book- 
keeper in the Asylum for the 
insane, before I could bring my cour- 
age to a point that would enable me 
to visit the wards without fear and 
trembling. 
At last, upon a never-to-be-forgotten 
day, I yielded to the persuasive influence 
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of the lady supervisor, and accompanied 
her on a tour through the portion of the 
house assigned to female patients. We 
had not proceeded far until my fears 
were all forgotten, in the deep interest I 
felt in the afflicted ones. 

“TI think it will do them good for you 

to come in when you are not busy and 
chat with them awhile, so I will in- 
troduce you to some of them,” said my 
friend. 
-. As we passed on, after every intro- 
duction, she gave me a condensed history 
of each person, and informed me as to 
the topics upon which I must not touch 
while talking with each particular pa- 
tient. 

There was one who had, early in life, 
been touched with “ poesy’s wand,” and 
her sweet thoughts and words had thrilled 
a nation’s heart, and placed her name 
high among earth’s gifted ones. But a 
byrning fever had scorched her brain, 
and before her morning had become 
full day, an intellectual night had set- 
tled upon her, for which there was no 
dawn. 

A mother who had lost her only son 
jn the army, paced back and forth, mur- 
wuring: “Dead! dead! dead!” When 
the news of his death came she swooned 
away, and it was with this bewildered 
cry she waked to life; and, although 
many months had passed, she seemed 
just to have heard it, and to be trying to 
realize it 

A beautiful face, with sweet, loving 
eyes, and an angelic smile, attracted me. 
I could hardly refrain from bending 
down and imprinting a kiss upon the 
pure forehead, as she put forth a delicate 
hand to bid me welcome. In reply to 
the inquiry: “ How do you do to-day, 
Miss Page?” a long-suffering look passed 
over her face, and she said : 

“During the night my head closed, 
and [had a good sleep, but it is open 
again to-day, as you see.” 

“ What can she mean?” I thought. 
The fair hair was evenly parted over a 
shapely head, and there was no sign of 
the opening of which she spoke. I 
looked my inquiry, and as we passed on, 
was informed that ever since a severe 








illness, some time'ago, she had imagined 
that her head was open from the fore- 
head back to the neck, and it was im- 
possible to convince her to the con- 
trary. 

There were many epileptics—some as 
strong, mentally, as ever—while the fear- 
ful spasms had deprived others of all 
powers of thought, and made them mon- 
strous infants. In the back wards, they 
gathered about us, gibbering and grin 
ning like demons. 

Cold chills crept over me, and, in 
spite of resolutions to the contrary, my 
limbs shook, and my knees almost smote 
together, as we neared a door from which 
issued shrieks, curses, and groans. 

“ Do we dare,” I faltered. 

“Oh, yes! there is not the slightest 
danger,” answered my companion, and, 
greatly encouraged, I followed her. The 
first thing that met my eye was a woman 
with coarse, uneven, black hair stream- 
ing about.her face and shoulders, and a 
countenance fit for nothing but the 
adorning of a mad-house, sitting on 8 
bench beneath the window. Over her 
stood another, with light, frowzy hair, 
and blue eyes, shrieking forth curses in 
a shrill voice, every word of which was 
taken up by the other, and echoed back 
ina perfectly contrasted voice—low, 
guttural, and venomous. 

Upon seeing us they left off, and the 
light-haired one danced about me, leered 
at me, and chuckled, as I imagined fiends 
in the lower regions do, upon a new 
arrival in their domain of woe. 

“T think you will like that woman by 
the window,” said the supervisor. “ Call 
her Mrs. Warren, and pretend that you 
have always known her.” 

Thus forewarned, I approached her, 
saying: “How do youdo, Mrs. War- 
ren ?” 

That smile, with wkich she greeted 
me, “ haunts me still.” The long teeth— 
black roots, and red gums, all *seemed 
anxious to bury in my flesh. But, with 
a friendly, careless air, which I was 
far from feeling, I extended my hand 
to meet the long claw reached out to 
me. 


“ Now, gal, I told you I would murdes 
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you and drink your blood, if you ever 
called me Mrs. Warren again, and Ill 
do it! My name is Johnson— Andy 
Johnson is my step-son, and he had this 
big house built for me. Let me see—yes, 
I guess to-night will do. Well, as I like 
you, I'll murder you to-night—at mid- 
night, honey!” I felt as though I would 
like to change the subject, for there was 
evidently enough “ method in her mad- 
ness” to put her threat into execution 
if the way opened. I looked for my 
guide. She had gone, and the frantic 
creatures who had gathered about Mrs. 
Warren were setting toward me. I sum- 
moned what self-possession I could, and 
asked “ Mrs. Johnson” if she would not 
like some red cloth for the mat she was 
braiding. This delighted her, and seemed 
to make her think I was just the person to 
send on a mission to heaven—for she as- 
sured me again and again that I wasa nice, 
pretty girl; then she would wink, put 
her hand about her throat, and murmur: 
“Midnight; Pll not forget. Won't let 
me have a knife—maybe I can steal 
one, though. All right! I'll be there.” 
The smile with which I received her 
well-meant offers must have been ghast- 
ly ; at any rate, I begun to feel fearfully 
pale, when the supervisor came out of one 


of the cells and asked me if I was ready ‘ 


to go. My nerves had been severely 
tried, and, on our return, the sight of a 
woman who had plucked out her eye 
according to scripture, because it offend- 
ed her, and another who was trying to 
escape voices which she seemed to hear 
threatening her, and all the misery of 
mind and body possible to combine in a 
human being, did not tend to make me 
calm, or drive away the thoughts which 
“Mrs. Warren’s” interesting “conversa- 
tion had aroused. 

After tea that evening, I went to my 
room, and threw myself on the bed ex- 
hausted in mind and body. Whether I 
had slept ages or minutes I could not 
tell; but a voice in my room, saying, in 
low, guttural tones: “Tl murder you— 
murder—murder—” woke me. The 
room was pitchy dark. I did not 
move, and tried not to breathe, but lay 
there listening. All was still, Oh! I 





have been dreaming, I thought, and 
turned slightly. Hark! what was that? 
“Murder, murder—Ill murder you,” 
spoke the voice again, near the foot of 
my bed. 

Oh, God! It must be Mrs. Warren! 
I grew sick and faint. Again it was 
quiet, whether for minutes or hours I 
knew not. I felt of my clothes to see 
if I was really awake. Yes, I was lying 
on top of the covers, dressed—just as I 
had laid down after tea. And oh, fear- 
ful thought—I had not locked my door 
Then came the thought, how did the 
cunning creature find my room, and how 
did she get out of the cell and through 
the other wards, without being seen by 
the watchful attendants? With the 
rapidity of lightning these and many 
other thoughts flashed through my mind. 
While I was wondering why it was so 
dark when it should be moonlight, the 
clock struck twelve. The fatal, terrible 
words sounded again, and something 
struck heavily upon the pillow beside 
me. For the first time in my life, I 
fainted. When consciousness returned, 
I was much surprised to find my head 
upon my shoulders, and not a scratch or 
bruise upon my body. The moonlight 
streamed in at my window, and all was 
quiet as the grave. 

I raised my head with difficulty, for 
it seemed bursting with pain, but to my 
joy no one was visible. I was about to 
rise and search the room, and lock the 
door, when a slight movement caused 
me to turn, and there, perched upon the 
head-board, was a parrot, which, being 
roused by my movement, croaked threat- 
eningly: “Ill murder you! murder! 
murder |” 

I learned afterward that it belonged 
to my friend Mrs. Warren—alias John- 
son. She had taught it to repeat her 
favorite expressions, and scream them 
at the doctors whenever they came into 
the ward. As it generally stayed in the 
room with her, I had never seen it, 
Sometimes, however, it wandered about 
the grounds. The cloud that had made 
my room.so dark had admonished Poll 
of a coming storm, and she had sought 
refuge in the most convenient place. 
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THE EDUCATION OF OUR GIRLS. 


T is one of the self-evident truths 
which do not require discussion, that 

upon the education of the children de- 
pends the future character of a nation. 
It is not, however, such a very long 
time since, that it was deemed necessary 
to educate only the boys. The girls, 
being the inferior half of humanity, and 
having nothing of greater importance 
before them than becoming wives and 
mothers, were supposed best competent 
to perform the duties of their station 
when blessed with the fewest ideas of 
their own, and kept in the profoundest 
ignorance of those things which might 
enlighten their minds and elevate their 
spiritual natures. 

In respect to this there has been a 
rapid change. It is no longer thought 
dangerous to the peace of man that 
woman should have @ soul. It is ad- 
mitted that the temper of her mind may 
have a powerful bearing upon the char- 
acters of her sons and daughters; and 
even acknowledged that prejudice, big- 
otry, and the various superstitions of an 
uncultivated humanity, are not the safest 
weapons with which to arm her for the 
good fight in behalf of her children 
against the world, the flesh and the 
devil. 

She now enjoys something of the 
sweets of liberty—the liberty to be what 
God has given her capacity to become— 
divine right, for which men have fought 
and died, while they denied it to her! 
There is but little opposition to her 
partaking of the tree of knowledge to 
the extent of her taste or capacity. 

@ Girls now must be educated as well 
as boys. But in a system so recent, 

ection is not to be expected. There 
are grave errors in the present fashion, 
adopted by American mothers, of bring- 
ing up their daughters. In the first 
place, our customs and institutions are 
our own; and what might agree well 
with the peculiarities of France or 
England, might be out of place here. 
Home education is the best, the world 
over; but it is superlatively best for 
American girls. I¢ is not only that our 








people are subject to sudden transitions 
of fortune, which may leave any one of 
them alternately rich and poor; but it 
is because here, in this land of promise, 
is realized, preéminently, man’s ideal of 
home. Home! that Palace Beautiful, 
whose doors stand invitingly open to all 
who are worthy to enter and occupy. 
Home! where woman is neither the 
plaything nor the slave, but a companion 
meet for man, where love warms, and 
mind lights, and virtue clothes its in- 
mates. Our girls expect to marry for 
love. They may marry poor or rich; 
or, having married the one, they may 
become the other; but they are not bar- 
gained for, as in older countries, where 
something of the basest spirit of traffic 
enters even into the sanctities of life. 
They expect to love and be loved—to 
enter into a union of heart and spirit 
rather than into a business partnership. 
They love fine sentiments ; they are even 
romantic to a high degree; and they are 
none the worse for this, but better, by 
every glowing aspiration which thrills and 
animates their youthful being. All they 
require is guidance—proper check, and 
prgper encouragement. 

Unfortunately, while sentiment enno- 
bles the hard realities of life, we can nct 
live upon that alone. The bride may 
have the fondest affection for her hus- 
band, and the fullest belief that he can 
not be otherwise then happy with her; 
but if she has been trained in a false 
school of vanity and _ self-indulgence— 
if she has no really practical ideas of 
life, she will fail in her expectation. 

The question we desire to raise here, 
is, whether large schools, and especially 
bgarding-schools, are the dest places in 
which to educate our girls? They have 
their advantages; but are not these more 
than balanced by counter-evils? Can 
there not be abopted a system of educa- 
tion more satisfactory? We believe 
there can. We confess to a strong pre- 
judice against seeing mothers shake off 
the burden of their sacredest duty upon 
the shoulders of strangers, at a time 
when it is of vital importance that they 
should themselves bear it. 

The age at whieh girls are committed- 
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to the care of boarding-schools is that 
at which body and mind are forming 
with the greatest rapidity, and we be- 
lieve the boarding-school system to be 
equally prejudicial to the true welfare of 
both. There is a hot-house culture, 
producing a certain delicacy and ele- 
ance, at the expense of real strength to 
the physical and mental powers. The 
most conscientious and faithful teachers 
can not be expected to understand each 
separate pupil, and to note those tri- 
fling signs which, to a mother, should 
reveal the state of her daughter’s growth 
to her. Then it is that the seeds of dis- 
ease spring up most rapidly, not only in 
the tender physical structure, but in the 
eager, waiting mind. Then it is that 
the child should be daily under the 
watchful eye of maternal love. There 
are those, in this age of experiments, 
who have outraged the instincts of hu- 
manity by declaring that a common 
nursery is the best place to rear infants 
and young children—thrust them to- 
gether into one fold; hire guardians to 
feed and clothe them—let them quarrel 
and play as their desires lead them. 
Give them no parent but the world, 
leaving fathers and mothers free to pur- 
sue the largest license of their inclina- 
tions, and the children to grow up as 
their natures prompt, as if humanity 
were already perfected, and there were no 
such things as work and duty remaining 
to our lot! Not so bad as this, we 
grant, is the system of boarding-school 
education. But it has a few of the 
same evils. It is a melancholy fact that 
‘**One sickly sheep infects the flock, 
And poisons all the rest,’”” 
@and one vicious child, in the close as- 
sociation of school, will contaminate 
many others. No care upon the part 
‘of guardians can prevent this subtle in- 
fluence. The influence of example is 
all-powerful, not only in downright 
iniquity, but in a hundred faults and fol- 
lies which a judicious home-training 
would prevent or extirpate. Personal 
vanity, the desire for -dress, a vitiated 
taste, a total false conception of the re- 
alities before their unprepared feet, weak- 
ened bodies, exaggerated sentiments, self- 








indulgent indolence—these are some of | 
the very common results of fashionable 
education. When we say fashionable, 
we do not mean the small minority 
of the very wealthy, but the large ma- 
jority of ‘the comfortable and well-to-do, 
who, while they have the means of grati- 
fying their reasonable tastes, can not 
expect to be wholly exempt from the re- 
sponsibilities of life. How many young 
ladies are there, whose fathers are still 
wearing the yoke of business, and whose 
mothers, with impaired health, have no 
escape from the cares of household and 
servants, children and society — who 
come home from school to seat them- 
selves luxuriously in the parlor, fretful 
and useless, to demand of one parent 
more pocket-money than he can afford, 
and to add to the already pressing cares 
of the other? They have but one object 
—to make themselves look pretty; but 
one ambition—to marry early. Yet, 
with their hearts truer to womanity than 
their false ideas will warrant, they will 
accept the first manly and honorable 
young fellow who attracts their regards, 
and marry them, on incomes of a thou- 
sand dollars apiece, expecting to live as 
idly and indulge themselves as unceas- 
ingly as ever. The result ean be noth- 
ing but mutual disappointment, and 
wisdom purchased by years of dissatis- 
faction, anxiety and ill-health, the most 
of which might have been spared them, 
had they been reasonably brought up 
by mothers less self-sacrificing and fool- 
ishly tender. 

All mothers are not fitted to complete 
the education of their daughters—neither 
have they the requisite time and health. 
But we would have, in every case where 
it is possible, the daughters kept at home. 
Governesses on whom the parents can 
rely, and masters when needed, can per- 
form the labor, while the maternal eye 
is over all, and the “sweet influences” 
of home are constantly acting upon the 
young heart. 

For it is not the intellect only which 
is to be trained. The girl should be her 
mother’s friend and asssistant — her 
truest servant, always ready to assume 
the trifling burden which will lighten 
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the heavy load, her fond companion, 
learning, in that sweet desire to be “ of 
use to mother,” her first easy lessons in 
housekeeping and the care of sickness, 
which will, if deferred to later years, be 
so much more difficult to acquire. The 
performance of some daily duty, even in 
households where servants over-run, 
should be required of her; she should 
gain her knowledge of home duties from 
actual experience instead of fine theories. 
All the books of Monsieur Blot, and the 
homilies of Mrs. Stowe, will be of no 
avail without a little experience. The 
growth of goodness, unselfishness and 
affection, depend as much upon their 
constant exercise as the strength of the 
arm upon the use of it. Exercise! ex- 
ercise! exercise! body, brain and heart, 
until the young lady can beat up a dish 
of eggs to a froth without complaining 
of lame arms for a week, and can sooth 
a peevish little brother, or bend over a 
mother’s weary sick-bed without feeling 
herself utterly exhausted and misused. 

Oh, how much wiser would parents 
be if they would. teach their children, 
in the beginning, that there is “ no royal 
road to heaven,” but each has got to 
gain it, at the best, through much dis- 
appointment and weariness! Then 
would they be, in a measure, armed 
against the assaults of experience. But 
now, in the majority of cases, young 
girls are sent out into life about as well 
prepared to meet it as rose-buds are to 
encounter January. 

The manner of education most patron- 
ized is that which forces an artificial 
bloom, through plate-glass and furnaces, 
and when the lovely, dainty flower is 
made as sensitive and delicate as all this 
false fostering can make it, it is pushed 
out into the open air, to bear with dew 
and frost as best it may. 

American girls have the minds and 
souls to be better than the most of them 
are. That they are selfish and useless 
is solely the fault of their educators; 
their characters, instead of being trained 
in youth, are compelled to acquire 
strength through much stormy expe- 
rience. Lovely of person and quick of 
intellect as warm of heart, they are 





“ green roses in the garden of the world ;” 
but it is sad to reflect upon how much dis- 
appointment awaits them in their future 
as wives and mothers. Encouraged in 
idleness, allowed in extravagance, petted 
in selfishness, educated in flimsy ac- 
complishments, fed on bon-bons and 
magazine-stories, how pitifully are they 
prepared for the early marriages into 
which they rush. And none of these 
faults can rightly be laid to their charge 

In America, of all countries, a dif- 
ferent system of education should be 
adapted for women. It is here, and 
soon, if ever and anywhere, that the 
home is to attain its perfection. Ours is 
eminently a domestic life; that is, a life 
in which all the home affections and 
virtues have their due share and de- 
velopment. 

Men labor that their houses may be 
beautified and their children educated ; 
they enjoy the society of their wives, 
not only as lovers and housekeepers, but 
as friends and equals. Here woman is 
not only loved but honored. Her judge- 
ment, conscience, taste, her heart and 
intellect can not be too much cultivated 
for the sphere she is required to fill. 
To fit herself for her true position, to 
maintain her place by the side of man, 
in the rapid forward march of civiliza- 
tion, under the blazing day of know- 
ledge and prosperity which we have be- 
fore us, will not allow of so much tri- 
fling and self-indulgence. 

Although woman’s religious nature 
seems more sensitive than man’s, yet she 
often fails in truth at the moment of 
trial, and her sense of honor, in her 
dealings with women, is not so keen as 
man’s with men. This is solely owing® 
to defective training. We want more 
stern work, higher objects and humbler 
duties introduced into the education 
of our girls. Christ washed the feet of 
His disciples. Who imagines that He was 
humbled by the service? How beauti- 
ful would our daughters grow, if, in 
addition to their graces and accomplish- 
ments, they stooped to the common 
duties of every day, and were taught to 
be charitable, considerate and indus- 
trious, as well as pretty and elegant, 
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There is more poetry in a little helpful 
act of unselfishness than they, in their 
present state of mind, appreciate. There 
is sentiment, too, in puddings and pies— 
even in sweat and dust, when encoun- 
tered for the sake of those we love. 
Yet, where can these simple duties and 
this pleasant self-abnegation be learned, 
ff not at home? And how much easier 
they come, when we grow to them day 
by day, and year by year, under a mo- 
ther’s gentle eye ? 

Mothers—you who are so fortunate as 
to have the power—keep your daughters 
at home, strengthen them by physical 
exercise, and see to the development 
of their hearts and brains into other 
directions than half-acquired “ accom- 
plishments” and exaggerated sentimen- 
talism. 





THE ZUNDNADELGEWEHR. 


LL at once the Prussian Ziindnadel- 

gewehr, or needle-gun, has sprung 
into popularity, owing to the successes 
achieved by it in the Bohemian cam- 
paign. It had been previously con- 
temned by all save the Prussians them- 
selves, who have employed it in their 
army for now more than twenty years. 
It is hard to understand the divergency 
of opinion in respect to the value of this 
now celebrated weapon. If the Ziind- 
nadelgewehr had been a Prussian state 
secret, guarded from the ken of all other 
nations, as the manufacture of Tyrian 
purple was guarded, the Greek fire, or 
Dresden china, then the wonderment 
displayed at the sudden success of the 
weapon now would be explicable. There 
has been no secrecy of the kind. Not 
only have Prussian needle-guns been 
knocking about in English gunmakers’ 
shops for these many years; but, even 
so far back as the Universal Exposition 
in Hyde Park, London, in 1851, speci- 
mens of this variety of firearm were 
conspicuously displayed in the Zollverein 
department. It has been also one of the 
permanent objects of exhibition in the 
museum of the United Service Institu- 
tion. 
The arm, long ago, was experimented 








upon at the Woolwich arsenal in Eng- 
land, and condemned. The military 
departments of other nations have not 
been more appreciative, if one or two 
small German governments be excepted. 
Our late war, though stimulating into 
existence and active use so many breech- 
loading weapons as it did, left unchosen, 
and therefore unappreciated, the Ziind- 
nadelgewebhr. 

More difficult of comprehension, too, 
is this: since the adoption by the Prus- 
sians of this arm, they had, on several 
occasions, used it in active warfare with- 
out evoking any especial testimony as 
to its merits. Thus, during the revolu- 
tionary years of 1848-9, they used it to 
quell popular insurrection in Germany, 
and one heard nothing of its prowess. 
Again, in the Schleswig-Holstein cam- 
paign of 1849 they used it, and on this 
occasion with no great seeming ‘effect. 
Altogether the Prussians were not very 
successful ; and, in respect to the needle- 
gun, we have heard implications of de- 
ficiency outspoken by professional men, 
on the testimony of the first Schleswig- 
Holstein contests. We have heard it 
said that on that occasion the needle-gun 
leaked fire so widely—the leakage being 
in a direct line with the shooter’s eye— 
that the weapon had to be shot from the 
hip; that the shooting was inaccurate ; 
that the arm was clumsy, ill-balanced, 
and heavy ; bad, considered as a pike- 
handle for bayonet use, easily got out of 
order, dangerous, delicate—a Jong list 
of bad qualities indeed. Still the Prus- 
sians obstinately stuck to their needle- 
guns, and, judged by the resulis of the 
Bohemian campaign, they seem to have 
been justified. 

Proceeding to chronicle the war ex- 
periences of the needle-gun, we have to 
remember that only two years ago the 
Austrians and Prussians fought side by 
side in Schleswig-Holstein, when it 
might have been fairly supposed that 
any special excellence of the Prussian 
arm would have been revealed. No 
such revelation seems to have been 
made; at least, one heard nothing of 
it. The truth in respect to the needle- 
gun is that it is a very inaccurately 
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shooting weapon. It is very dangerous 
withal, very. cumbrous, but in experi- 
enced hands it can be loaded and fired 
four times, or even more, to a muzzle- 
loader’s once. If the needle-gun be the 
worst of breech-loaders, as some experi- 
enced people will maintain it to be, the 
testimony only goes to prove that the 
worst of breech-loading small arms is 
better, for general purposes of warfare, 
than the best of muzzle-loaders, Many 
times since the general adoption of rifled 
small arms by the rank and file of 
armies (not restricting this class of 
. Weapon to special corps of riflemen) it 
has been asserted that battles would 
never be conducted by soldiers ranging 
up in close wall-like order again. It 
has been thought that the battle-field 
would be covered by clouds of skir- 
mishers, who, picking off each other at 
long ranges, would determine the issue 
of the fight. Holding this belief, the 
advocacy of muzzle-loading as against 
breech-loading was consistent. In re- 
gard to the special function of accurate 
shooting at long ranges, we never yet 
did see what some have seen, a breech- 
loader—no matter on what construction 
—equal a muzzle-loader of equal gauge. 
We know of no @ priori reason where- 
fore a breech-loader should be likely to 
shoot more correctly than a muzzle- 
loader; but we could cite many @ priori 
reasons against it. This is only fair to 
state, and, being stated, we hasten to 
express our belief that, since the general 
use of military rifles, the regard paid to 
very accurate shooting at long ranges 
has been founded on a misapprehension 
of the necessities of war. We have 
always thought that the capacity of hit- 
ting a man ata thousand paces could 
only be made available under the con- 
dition that the man to be fired at could 
be seen ; and, whereas the smoke of a 
battle-field does not admit of this clear 
vision, it has seemed to us that extreme 
accuracy in a military rifle represented 
power. wasted, capacity thrown away. 
Experiencé of the Bohemian campaign 
has seemed to prove that, in future 
wars, massed infantry will still manage 
to range up toward each other at dis- 





tances of from a hundred and fifty to 
two hundred yards, which being con- 
ceded, then it ceases to be doubtful 
whether muzzle-loaders or breech-load- 
ers will have the best of it. Accuracy 
of shooting counts for nothing now; 
rapidity of charge and fire is all in alk 
Aiming, in the ordinary sense of aiming 
from the shoulder, there need be none. 
If the ground be moderately level,the rifle 
held moderately level, and not too high; 
their bullets can not well go astray, 
Somebody or other will be hit, some- 
where or other; and if, as has happened 
in a large preponderance of cases, 
wounds have been inflicted only in legs 
and feet, it is so far well. A man hit 
is a man hors de combat ; and, amid the 
the inhumanity of war, it is something 
to diminish the proportion of deaths in 
battle. 

The principle from which the needle- 
gun derives its name, “ Ziindnadel,” may 
be thus, briefly explained: Be the fact 
known, then, that a pin or needle stroke, 
half prick, half scratch, is perhaps the 
most effectual means of igniting a com- 
mon lucifer-match, or exploding an or- 
dinary percussion-cap. Aware of this 
fact, it is easy to conceive many 
mechanical devices whereby this means 
of ignition may be applied to a firearm. 
Toy needle-guns have long been com- 
mon enough in most British gunmakers’ 
shops. They are used for rook and 
rabbit shooting. They illustrate the 
efficiency of puncture as a means of 
igniting a fulminatory charge; but, in 
no other respect do they bear any re- 
semblance to the Prussian needle-guns. 
As the nature of an antediluvian beast 
can be pretty well determined from the 
examination of a single tooth, so a gun- 
cartridge, in experienced hands, can be 
made to reveal the specialities of a gun. 
Subjecting the ammunition of a toy 
needle-rifle to this test, dissecting a cart- 
ridge, it will be found to consist of a 
conoidal bullet fixed in front of a cylin- 
drical paper bag, holding the powder 
charge, in the hinder part of which lat- 
ter there will be found a cap. It fol- 
lows, then, that the perforating needle 
of such a gun must be very short—just 
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long enough, in point of fact, to pass 
beyond the breeching—otherwise with 
the Prussian needle-gun. A toy needle- 
rifle is loaded by bending down the 
barrel at an angle with the stock, thus 
throwing the breech end of the barrel 
open. In the Prussian weapon there is 
no arrangement of the sort. For war- 
like exigencies no system of breech- 
loading would be admissible in which 
the barrel ceased to have a rigid attach- 
ment to the stock; accordingly, this lat- 
ter arrangement has been secured in the 
Prussian needle-gun. Taking one of 
these weapons in hand—firing it—the 
holder would find, however inexperi- 
enced in gunnery matters, that he was 
handling a very inconveniently bal- 
anced weight. Intrinsically, a Prussian 
needle-gun weighs, without bayonet, 
some fifteen English pounds; whereas 
the Enfield only weighs ten. If it bea 
question which weapon furnishes the 
best pike-handle—the most convenient 
bayonet fixing—there will be no need 
to linger over the reply. The needle- 
gun is inconveniently heavy, and, more- 
over, it has an inconvenient shape. 
Near the breech end of the barrel is 
seen a sort of knob, at the end of a 
stem, projecting horizontally. To open 
the piece the knob in question is struck 
smartly on one side. By this motion 
a cavity is revealed, just large enough 
to hold the cartridge, powder, bullet, 
and means of ignition, all in one. And 
now the peculiarity of Zindnadelgewehr 
ammunition, compared with toy needle- 
gun ammunition, will be manifest. The 
fulminating patch into which the Prus- 
sian needle-gun needle has to go is 
located at the base of the conical ball, 
and by consequence at the front of the 
powder charge. From this it follows 
that the needle must be long enough to 
transfix the whole length of the powder 
charge, which is accomplished through 
@ mechanism we need not specify in 
Enough to state that, 


whereas the actuating needle mechanism 
of the toy needle-gun does not give 
parallel motion, the strictest parallelism 
is needed with such a long spill as 
enters into the formation of the Prussian 





arm. Three motions only are required 
to load and make ready the Ziindnadel- 
gewebr: opening, shutting, and, as we 
may term it, cocking; though the lat- 
ter consists in a parallel movement; 
viz., the drawing back of a slide to 
which the needle is attached. From 
this description of the weapon it will be 
seen that, whatever ‘escape of fire there 
may be will fly back toward the shoot- 
er’s eye. The Prussians assert they 
have wholly obviated any such escape; 
certain is it, however, that the defect 
existed formerly. . 

One point in connection with mili- 
tary needle-gun practice has, we think, 
been less minutely pondered than it de- 
serves; namely, the modification of 
cavalry tactics brought about through 
the adoption of needle cavalry carbines. 
Whatever of inconvenience the principle 
of muzzle-loading has involved for in- 
fantry troops of the line, has been 
greatly exaggerated in cavalry practice. 
If to charge a muzzle-loading arm be 
slow, cumbrous, and inconvenient to 
men standing on their feet, how much 
more slow, cumbrous, and inconvenient 
to men sitting on horseback! So great 
a nuisance were muzzle-loading cavalry 
carbines decreed, that many tacticians 
would have had shoulder firearms 
abolished for cavalry usage altogether. 
It was argued that cold steel and re- 
peating pistols were the only proper 
cavalry arms, especially the former. 
This opinion will probably have to be 
modified or even revoked, judging from 
recent Prussian experiences. It has 
been the recent vractice of Prussian 
cavalry to ply their mounted enemies 
first with needle-gun shots until their 
ranks were broken, thus reverting to the 
practice of Prussian cavalry in the time 
of Frederick the Great, who relied more 
on the quick discharge of shouldered 
fire-arms than on sabering. 

Coming now to divest the Ziindna- 
delgewehr of the glamor of success 
which interferes with correct judgment, 
we are disposed to believe that the 
Prussians have not been so transcend- 
ently overwhelming because of the pos- 
session of needle-guns specially, as 
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because of their possession of breech- 
loading guns abstractedly. We believe 
in the superiority of several breech- 
loading systems to that to which the 
Prussians stand committed. The es- 
pecial merit to be awarded to the Prus- 
sians is on the ground of their having 
been the first to generalize certain fun- 
damental principles, and incorporate 
them into a system. They’ were the 
first to apprehend the fundamental 
truth that any system of military breech- 


loading, to be ‘thoroughly efficient, 
| Should involve and utilize the propo- 
sition of employing self-igniting cart- 
ridges. It is now surprising to reflect 
on the ingenuity wasted in devising 
arrangements of breech-loading, that, 
when accomplished, needed the sup- 
plemental operation of capping, or the 
equivalent of capping, which now 
seems an absurdity. No really efficient 
breech-loading system could be effected 





while the prejudice remained. 





CURRENT NOTES. 


HE era of our history upon which 
we are now entering is fraught with 
political, social and commercial impor- 
tance. The reorganization of States, 
the reconstruction of society, the rehabili- 
tation of industries disordered or de- 
stroyed by the war, all are matters of the 
deepest import, requiring, in their con- 
sideration, an exercise of the citizens’ 
best qualities of head and heart. The 
disruption of parties proves how great 
have been political changes. Never 
since the organization of the Republic 
was the public mind so free to drift into 
new channels, yet so imperatively com- 
manded to act, and to act rightly. Con- 
sequently we have a state of feeling and 
thinking, in all circles, beyond prece- 
dent for their intensity ; and from them 
must spring a public excitement which, 
to many, already is the source of grave 
apprehensions. 

As a “magazine of to-day,” we are 
constrained to notice this condition of 
affairs, and are pleased to say that in 
it we recognize progress toward a 
higher and better estate; in the per- 
turbed and apparently discordant ele- 
ments, we behold that commotion which 
never fails to purify,in the physical, 
mora! or intellectual world 

In a government constituted like ours, 
each citizen has a part to perform which 
he can not neglect without, in some 
degree, impairing the political structure. 
Prior to 1860 it was a matter of remark 
that a large number of those best quali- 
fied by their intelligence to exercise the 





rights of suffrage failed to go to the 
polls of general or State elections. 
Since the days when Clay, Calhoun 
and Webster were powers in the pollf- 
tical arena, no elections have called 
out a full vote of the people; and the 
late civil war was fairly inaugurated be- 
fore the people of all conditions re 
alized what duties they had neglected. 
Inspired by the one patriotic desire to 
preserve the government from dissolu- 
tion, even the most lethargic aroused 
to action; and we, ourselves, were 
astounded at the strength of the “ slum- 
bering giants,” as Mr. Everett character- 
ized the commonwealths of the Union. 
That war had two results—first, to sup- 
press the attempted revolution; and, 
second, to teach the people their responsi- 
bilities ; and we came out of the mighty 
conflict with strength amazingly increas- 
ed, through the physical and intellectual 
development induced by the test trial. 
It would have been a miracle, if, 
after such a contest, the old-time peace 
should reign. Not more impossible 
would it be to gather grain from a field 
just emerging from the smoke of its own 
conflagration than for society to revert to 
its old channels of thinking and acting, 
and we now are witnessing the spectacle 
of the establishment of the new condi- 
tion upon the new ideas and new re- 
sources which are the recognized results 
of the late war. Thut order and per- 
manency will follow seems to us inevi- 
table, both from the necessity for them 
and from the very earnestness which 
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every citizen in the land is destined to 
show in the conduct of coming politi- 
cal campaigns. 

Let the press wrangle and wrestle— 
let the orators of the land thunder their 
eloquence and phrophesy and maledic- 
tions into approving ears—let even pri- 
vate circles be invaded by the discords 
af disagreeing fathers and sons; for 
only by such a canvass of the great ques- 
tions involved can we arrive at the ulti- 
mate right. Encourage free speech that 
the issues may be studied in ali their 
bearings; discourage violence as only 
fit for loafers and malignants ; temper 
even the strongest convictions with 
charity, and all will be well. Vive la Re- 


public. 

‘We have read, lately, a long 
and a strong dissertation upon the theft 
by certain writers of other writers’ cita- 
tions of authorities. Dr. Arnold, a 
learned and patient scholar, spent pre- 
cious hours in searching for his authori- 
ties, and bestowed great wisdom on their 
adaptation. Other writers, following 
after, cited the same authorities without 
any scholar’s knowledge of them; and 
thus, upon Dr. Arnold’s attainments, ac- 
tually built. up their own reputations for 
scholarship. Whereupon the worthy his- 
torian, very properly, protested. How 
many scholars could utter the same com- 
plaint? How many explorers in the by- 
places of wisdom—in the archives of 
State departments—in the chaotic mass 
of cotemporary records—have had their 
labors appropriated unlimitedly, and not 
a word of recognition given them by 
the pilferers? Several cases come to 
mind. One, that of two elaborately il- 
lustrated articles in Harper's Monthly, 
upon the conspiracy of Pontiac (1760), 
prepared by “the well known historian 
of Napoleon and his Marshals.” The 
entire two articles in question were 
simply a compilation from the painstak- 
ing and most admirable volume of 
Francis Parkman, jr., of Boston, viz. : 
“The Conspiracy of Pontiac ;” yet the 
existence of such a book, or the labors 
of Mr. Parkman, were not even inci- 
dentally mentioned in the papers refer- 
red to. 








Another even more flagrant case is 
that of the use which has been made, by 
almost all “historians” of the late war, 
of Mr. Victor’s labors on his elaborate 
“ History—civil, political and military — 
of the Southern. Rebellion.” Covering 
the ground more fully than any other 
writer has presumed to attempt, and 
being the pioneer in the field of re- 
search, his information, won at great 
cost, labor, and painstaking assiduity, 
has been appropriated in a most shame- 
less manner by other writers—in some 
of whose works Mr. Victor’s chapters 
are merely rewritten to avoid a copy- 
right prosecution. 

“ Book Notices” are too generally pre- 
pared by persons illy fitted for their du- 
ty, to be of much use in detecting the 
real value of a book. Weneed—greatly 
need—in this country a literary authori- 
ty as able and conscientious as the 
London Atheneum. We have the pre- 
tense of “criticism” in several journals 
—weekly and otherwise—but nothing 
that arrives at the dignity of an authori- 
ty exists in our midst. Until we do 
have such an authority—one having no 
affiliations with the Mutual Admiration- 
ists, nor conducted in the interest of “ one 
of our leading publishing houses”—we 
must expect the guerrillas of literature to 
raid over and plunder other men’s pro- 
perty without fear of arraignment for 
their crime. 

The reception in Russia of the 
American sailors who took the monitor 
Miantonomah to their shores was a sin- 
gular spectacle. The monitor, accom- 
panied by one or two other American 
vessels of war, first visited England to 
show Johnny Bull how to build an iron- 
clad. The reception was simply friend- 
ly, and the result was to prove to the 
English that that one single Yankee 
“ cheese-box ” could sink their combined 
navy. The conirast witnessed in the 
reception by the Russians is remarkable. 
No attention seemed too great to bestow. 
From prince to peasant the hand of fel- 
lowship was extended. Presents were 
showered upon the party; sumptuous 
entertainments and balls were given; an 
imperial reception was accorded, and a 
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most magnificent military review was 
ordered. It was a strange sight—an 
autocracy thus honoring the representa- 
tives of a democracy. To Europe it 
demonstrated one thing, viz: That Rus- 
sia, the first power in the Old World, 
was the steadfast friend and admirer of 
the great western-world power; and 
thereupon, it may be presumed, both 
England and France had a no gentle di- 
plomatie thrill. A combination of the 
“ western powers” of Europe against 
the United States is not likely to occur 
in our generation; and, what is more, 
Great Britain 7s likely to settle our claims 
for damage done by British cruisers dur- 


ing the late war to our commerce. 





A somewhat singular case illus- 
trative of the force of public opinion has 
just occurred in England. The Athene- 
um, of August 18th, announces that Mr. 
Swinburne’s “ Poems and Ballads” have 
been withdrawn from circulation—a re- 
sult obtained “ by the unequivocally ex- 
pressed disgust” of the press. The po- 
ems and ballads, in some instances, were 
simply indecent. What could have in- 
duced so respectable a firm as that of 
Moxon to issue the volume is a mystery. 
Mr. Swinburne has injured his fine fame 
as a poet greatly; and, even though he 
represents a powerful “ set,” he now has 
learned that the people and the press 
rule—not the parvenues of aristocracy. 
If the power of American public 
opinion could be brought to bear upon 





specific evils, what would it not accom- 
plish! But, so vast is this country— 
so divergent the interests of localities or 
sections; so varied the laws upon doubt- 
ful points, that a public opinion “ dead 
set” against any evil or wrong, or disa- 
bility, seems quite impossible. It is safe 
to presume that public opinion here 
never would have abolished slavery— 
that it never will render liquor-drinking 
and tobacco-chewing odious; that pro- 
fane swearing will not cease because it 
is frowned upon. It is safe to assume 
that the most vicious papers will have 
the largest circulation, and that the 
noisiest demagogues always will creep 
into offices of honor and trust. But, 
for all this, public opinion here is a 
power, a8 many & man knows to his cost. 
It is greater in small things than we 
ourselves surmise. It makes or unmakes 
reputations ; it creates impressions which 
do not give way before any decree of 
court or verdict of jury; it builds up 
public: institutions; it fosters schools 
and churches; it molds character, and 
thus really directs the nation. But it is 
all done by indirection—silently, almost 
imperceptibly ; and, though Mr. Swin- 
burne’s Ballads may be reprinted_here, 
and have a large sale because of their 
impurity, it is nevertheless certain that 
both publisher and author will receive 
their just deserts in the estimation of 
all whose regard it should be their pride 
to win. 














